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Chapter Two 


The pirates of the cove 





RS. SINCLAIR sat 
down on the chair that 

Nan hastily cleared for 

her, but she shook her head 
at the offer of tea or lemonade. 
Cousin Adelaide, Nan thought, 
did not seem really friendly; 
she merely gazed at the ex- 
traordinary group in front of 
her and looked thoroughly an- 


noyed. 

Billy, breathless, informed 
her that his mother was com- 
ing and, still wearing his glass 
necklace and looking as pretty 
as only Billy could look, slid 
over to her. No one who cared 
for children could have re- 
sisted his soft shining curls 
and his smiling blue eyes. But 
Mrs. Sinclair gave no sign 
even that she saw them. 

“That idol—we pretended 
he was the King of England, 
and we were all courting him,” 
he said and chuckled. As Nan 
laughed, he frowned severely. 

“Nan said a man would 
never curtsy, but he would, wouldn’t 
he? Just bowing is too easy.” 

“A man would never curtsy!” said 
Mrs. Sinclair. The new cousin was cer- 
tainly cold and uninterested. 

“T thought you’d know.” Billy was 
undismayed. “And does the Queen of 
England go to bed with her crown on?” 

Stony indifference was the only an- 
swer, but, since no one had ever been 
indifferent to Billy, he thought merely 
that the new cousin was shy. He 
grasped the Boarder and set the fluffy 
white animal on Mrs. Sinclair’s knee, 
with the proud introduction: “My new 
dog!” 

Cousin Adelaide shook the Boarder 
off, though perhaps he merely fell off as 
she rose to greet Mrs. Addington, who 
was hurrying down the narrow, ma- 
hogany-railed stairs. “I’m so sorry; I 
really didn’t expect you so soon, 
Adelaide,” she said sweetly. “I should 
have met you. And where is your 
luggage ?” 

“Coming. I walked here. Are these 
your children, Mary ?”’ Cousin Adelaide 
glanced at Billy’s glass adornments, 
fixed her eyes on Nan’s ridiculous 
feather duster, which was still waving 
gallantly on her head, and finally 
stared disapprovingly at Lil’s trailing 
bedquilt. 

Lil flushed and tore it off as she and 
Nan in answer to a nod from their 
mother went out. The thought that 
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bothered Mrs. Addington was that 
there was nothing for supper and 
no one to cook. But Billy, the un- 
dismayed, trotted off for Rose— 
the idea was his own—and returned 
with her clasped firmly by the hand 
so that she could not escape. 

“Now, don’t you worry your ma 
any,” said the competent Rose as the situa- 
tion was explained to her. “Just you leave 
it to me. I see a ham bone that can be scraped 
and done up with eggs, and I'll make a 
strawberry shortcake like your cousin’s never 
seen.” 

“Rose! I love you, Rose.” Billy hugged her 
ecstatically. 

“Which? Me or the shortcake?” But she 
gave him a loving pat as Nan hurried off to 
put hot water and clean towels into the guest 
room. 

Lil’s thoughts were elsewhere as she laid the 
supper table and then slipped out into the 
garden for roses for it. If Cousin Adelaide 
were as frosty as this, she would be of no use 
in impressing the Yelvertons. Tony would 
only say — Lil thought she heard a voice in 
the shrubbery and whirled suddenly. “Oh, my 
goodness, how you startled me!” she cried. 

Tony Yelverton was standing behind the 
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roses not a yard off. He was very 
tall in his tennis flannels and with 
sleek black hair combed back straight 
from his forehead was good-looking 
in a pale, puffy way. “Sorry,” he 
replied rather patronizingly. “I only 
wanted to know if you’d come sail- 
ing with me tomorrow?” 

“Mother won’t let me.” Lil was perturbed, 
or the words never would have slipped out. 
“Besides,” she added hastily, “the Allen boys 
are camping in the cove, and I’m going over 
there to a picnic.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Tony stiffly and walked 

away. 
“Bother,” Lil said to herself. Tony was 
older than any boy she knew, and all the girls 
admired him. Now he had gone away, 
offended. “Just because I let him know that 
mother was prejudiced against him,” she said 
to herself crossly. “I wish that horrid Cousin 
Adelaide wasn’t here and I could have taken 
time to smooth him down!” 

Cousin Adelaide, seated in the guest room, 
was very near to wishing she was not there 
herself. On her arrival she had been stunned 
almost to speechlessness at finding Mary 
Addington in such surroundings. “One living 
room, children running wild, everything 
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dreadful !” she thought, thrust- 
ing aside the impression that 
the children had been singular- 
ly attractive. She had supposed 
that Mary could have only 
two servants perhaps, but one 
of them would have to un- 


rang her bell. 

“Did you want anything, 
cousin?” asked Nan, appear- 
ing in the door. She had re- 

"moved the duster from her 
head. 

“You’re Nan? Yes, dear; 
will you send one of the serv- 
ants to undo my trunk?” 

“Tl do it!” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t think of 
it. You might hurt your 
hands.” 

“But, you see, there aren’t 
any servants,” said Nan cheer- 
fully. “We have only Rose, 
and she’s getting supper in the 
kitchen. But even she is not 
here sometimes.” 

“Do you mean your moth- 
er goes without any servant at 
all?” 


“Mother can’t afford them.” 

Nan did not even flush as she 

stooped over one of the refractory 

straps. “Didn’t you know that we 
worked, all of us?” 

Cousin Adelaide put her lips to- 
gether tight. Then she bent suddenly 
over her open trunk and drew forth a 
huge bundle. “For Billy,” she said, 
with a smile that made Nan change 
her mind concerning the silent, hor- 
rified cousin who had descended on 
her and her feather duster. 

“O Billy, it’s for you,” Nan cried, 
rushing down to where the little boy 
was sitting on the steps of the veranda. 
“From Cousin Adelaide. Hurry! I’m 
just crazy to see what is inside it.” 

“P’r’aps it’s a wheelbarrow. Or, O 
Nan, do you think it’s a horse and 
cart?” Billy gasped as Nan cut the 
string. “It couldn’t be an—oh, it is, 
Nanny, it’s an aigine! A real, big, red 
aigine!” 

“Engine, goose; not aigine,”’ Nan 
corrected him. 

But Billy was already coasting down 
the garden path on the treasure. Even 
supper was without power to charm 
him now, and Cousin Adelaide smiled 
as she watched him. She smiled again 
at supper as she tasted Rose’s cooking. 
The eggs, fixed with ham, were deli- 
cious; the biscuit were lighter than the 
beaten white of an egg; and the straw- 
berry shortcake called forth her deep 
admiration. Nan beamed, but Lil was 
silent, while her thoughts were busy. 


strap her trunks for her. She _ 
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“Tt must be so different from all you’re 
used to,” Lil ventured to say at last. 

And Cousin Adelaide replied unexpectedly, 
“Yes; that’s the great charm of it!” 

Billy, having drunk his milk, had hastened 
out again. The birds of the air had somehow 
carried the news of the engine to Tommy 
Yelverton, who had arrived, panting, to offer 
his best knife for it. But Billy, who had once 
regarded the knife as the most desirable pos- 
session in the whole wide world, refused it 
now with scorn. A common knife for an 
engine, an absolutely beautiful scarlet engine 
on wheels, was unthinkable! But he gener- 
ously allowed Tommy to ride on it, and the 
two coasted down the path and then toiled 
up with great ardor. 

“What shall I give you, Lil?” asked Cousin 
Adelaide suddenly. 

“May I tell you truly? You won’t laugh 
at me.” Lil clasped her hands as if to gain 
courage to speak. 

“Of course not! I asked you.” 

“Well, it’s only—would you come over to 
the Yelvertons’ with me? They’re rich, but 
they have no relatives like you. And they 
think we are poor and despise us —” 

“Lil!” said her mother warningly. 

“Was it horrid of me to say it? But it’s 
true! And they’d know we weren’t horrid 
common people if they could only see Cousin 
Adelaide in that dress. I know it~: sounds 
dreadful, but if you all only knew!” 

“Of course I'll go, anywhere you like,” said 
Cousin Adelaide quietly. “But that’s not a 
present, Lil, and I want to give you one. Shall 
it be a dress?” And as Lil nodded Cousin 
Adelaide laughed and added, “Yes, a really 
pretty dress!” 

“It’s perfectly heavenly of her, isn’t it, 
Nan?” Lil said as they were going to bed. 
“What do you suppose she'll give you?” 

“Don’t know; haven’t thought of it. I'd 
love to see her impressing the Yelvertons for 
you, but why on earth do you want her to 
do that ?” 

“They think money’s everything,” Lil re- 
plied hastily. “They talk as if we were only 
strawberry farmers!” 

“They’re common,” Nan said shrewdly and 
put out the light. “Do go to sleep, Lil; you’re 
as bad as Billy concerning Cousin Adelaide. 
He’s put his engine under his bed and 
has Doll and the Boarder guarding it. And, 
for gracious’ sake, don’t go anywhere with 
Cousin Adelaide tomorrow; we promised to 
go over to the boys’ camp for supper.” 

“Bother!” said Lil. 

“The boys” were only the Allens and the 
Marshes, two of each, and all were younger 
than Lil; they were merely what she called 
“dull, all-the-year-round neighbors.” There 
was no excitement to be had from them! 

But Lil’s spirits rose the next day as she and 
Nan rowed across the bay toward the cove, 
whence the noise of the cheerful campers 
drifted over the water. The smoke was rising 
lazily from their fire, and their tents were 
pitched on a rocky bluff; their two sailboats 
were anchored in the deep water under it. 
Dick Allen scrambled to his feet in one of the 
boats as the girls’ old green boat drew near. 
“What have you brought us?” he shouted. 
“Just yourselves or anything to eat?” 

“Both,” Lil called indignantly. “Why, the 
boat’s just crowded with baskets. O Nan, I’ve 
put the sooty kettle on you!” 

“She'll wash!” cried Dick and slid daringly 
into their passing boat. “Say, you’ve a mighty 
good-sized supper there! You’ve saved your 
lives; all we have left is potatoes.” 

He shouted for his brother Frank and for 
the two Marsh boys and as the boat touched 
shore hauled out the baskets. It was Nan that 
ordered the kettle filled and ordered more 
wood put on the fire; Nan that put the pota- 
toes on to bake and the eggs on to boil; Nan 
that cut up the corn cake and made the 
excellent coffee. 

A huge basket of strawberries that were 
too small for market caused a sensation, but 
Frank Allen said that it was a shame that the 
girls had had to pick so many of them. He 
and the rest ought to, have come over to help, 
only they had been to a regatta. 

“Nan, you and Lil are bricks,” Dick Allen 
cried with conviction. “Here, boys, let’s get 
some more waters. I know Nan will make us 
wash up.” 

The feast was spread when the boys re- 
turned from the spring, and Nan was laugh- 
ing as she snatched hot potatoes from the fire. 
The six picnickers were beginning the first 
course, potatoes, very black and deliciously 
flavored with wood ashes, when everyone 
paused with a black and buttered dripping 
potato held halfway in his mouth. 

Crash--tear—slide—sounded from _ the 
wooded bank behind them. Then, bump, as a 
heavy person from the hill above landed on 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


his feet. “Who on earth’s fallen off the roof 


now?” said Dick calmly. 

“Oh, don’t!” Nan gasped. “I can see a man! 
I believe—Dick, you don’t think it’s tramps ?” 

“It’s somebody who wasn’t asked,” Dick 
muttered, staring at the intruder. “Well, 
what gall!” 

Tony Yelverton was scrambling out from 
the bushes. “It’s only me,” he observed, 
strolling into the circle of campers. “Hello, 
boys, I think you might ask me to join when 
you give a ladies’ party.” 

“It’s the girls’ party,” Dick replied grimly. 

“But of course we'll you,” said Lil 
sweetly. “Come and sit down now.” 

“You'll have to help wash up!” said Nan, 
who had no use for Tony Yelverton and was 
pretty sure that her mother disliked him. 

Dick whispered to her, “Shall I tell him to 
get out? You don’t want him.” 

“T suppose we can’t be so rude,” Nan re- 
plied regretfully. “Make him go and get wood 
to keep up the fire with though before he 
sits down!” 

But Tony had calmly sat down already. He 
had tried to move a Marsh boy, one of whom 


They doubled and twisted 
and galloped — anywhere 
but out of the garden 

into which they had 
wandered 


was sitting on either side of Lil; but they had 
told him to find a seat for himself elsewhere. 
Under the supercilious eye of the uninvited 
guest conversation halted till he inquired 
whether any of them had been to New York 
to the theatre lately. 

“Of course not, and you know we haven’t,” 
replied the Marshes in one voice. 

Nan politely inquired whether he were not 
frightfully keen on football and when she 
heard that he cared more for card parties 
and billiards than for football announced 
with candor that she thought his going to 
college was a waste of time. Dick Allen, who 
was too polite to agree, mentioned hastily 
that he himself was going to college after 
vacation and wondered whether he should get 
a chance to play football; he had captained 
his high-school team. But the Marshes, who 
went to a rival school, grinned placidly and 
said that he would not amount to much. 
When dark came they sang songs as they sat 
round the fire. 

“Goodness, we must go!” said Nan. “It’s 
so hard to moor the boat when you can’t 
see, not to mention getting up at five o’clock 
tomorrow to send off the last of the big 
strawberries.” 

Nan never could hold her tongue, though 
Lil had repeatedly warned her that no one 
took any interest in her affairs. 

“We'll moor your boat for you,” Dick re- 
plied. “You fellows get the dinghy, and we'll 
see the girls safely over. We'll come back for 
you, Yelverton, unless you’re going to walk 
round the bay home.” 

“T’ve a canoe,” said Tony calmly. “I was 
going to paddle Lil home in it.” 

Dick Allen seemed suddenly to become 
stiffly older than his years. 

“Well, you can’t; Lil’s mother wouldn’t 
have it,” he observed crushingly. “And the 
next time you arrive at a picnic you can come 
from your canoe like a man instead of going 
round the back way. Good night.” 

Lil said nothing till they were across the 


bay and were climbing the hill to the house. 
Then she muttered, “I don’t see why the boys 
wouldn’t even let Tony come over with us!” 

“Because he’s just a horrid snip,” Nan re- 
plied and yawned. “Think of going to college 
and not being in any games but cards! I 
wonder who on earth told him where we 
were. It was just cheek to come and join us 
when he hadn’t been asked.” 

“T. suppose he heard us and saw the fire,” 
said Lil slowly and then despised herself for 
saying it. “If you want to know, I told 
him yesterday we were going over with the 
boys.” 

“Oh, you silly. We nearly ended the party 
with a fight.” 

“Nan,” Cousin Adelaide gasped as they 
entered the house, “look at yourself. I don’t 
know whether your face or your dress has 
more black on it!” 

“That was the kettle,” Nan replied rather 
ruefully. “Don’t look at me, cousin; I always 
get black. And we had a perfectly elegant 
time.” 

“You let them go out alone like this?” 
Cousin Adelaide asked Mrs. Addington in a 
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puzzled way as the girls disappeared to put 
away their baskets. 

“Oh, yes. They’re only children, and I like 
them to enjoy themselves in a natural way 
as long as they can.” 

“If I’m not mistaken, Lil won’t go on doing 
so for much longer,” Cousin Adelaide said 


ryly. 

Lil’s mother laughed. “I think so. I know 
all the boys they were with this evening, and 
they’re dear good boys. Oh, not polished, 
but they can be trusted. O Nan,” she called 
upstairs, “did you remember to moor the 
boat ?” 

“No,” replied Nan. “Dick and the other 
boys did it when they rowed home with us. 
We're not coming down again, mother, if 
you'll excuse us; we’re going straight to bed. 
We have to get up at five o’clock.” 

“Poor children,” Cousin Adelaide said to 
herself. 

But her pity was wasted. It was not five 
o’clock or even six when Nan awoke, but well 
on to seven, and as she sprang to open the 
shutters on Lil, who was still asleep, she stood 
as if paralyzed. What was that in the straw- 
berry garden? “O Lil! O mother, mother, 
come!” she cried, pulling on a frock over her 
nightgown. “It’s cows!” 

Cows it was, ten of them, crossing the 
strawberry garden. The plants from which 
the day’s sale was yet to be picked were all 
trampled down; the beds were all holes. Dol- 
lars and dollars lost! While the Addingtons 
had slept some one must have broken down a 
fence and let the cattle in. Such unexpected 
and unutterable loss made the three Adding- 
tons clasp one another’s hands in silence. Then 
Nan began to sob furiously. “I’ll go and drive 
them out, or they’ll get into the corn and eat 
it all up. Hurry, Lil; get your shoes on and 
come and help me.” 

But never were cows so refractory as the 
ten the girls hunted that morning. They 
doubled and twisted and galloped—anywhere 
but out of the garden into which they had 
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wandered. It was after seven o’clock before 
they were off the premises, and Wood, the 
old man of all work, began his chores by 
putting up the broken fence round the 
trampled garden. 

Lil flopped down on the steps beside her 
sister. “No strawberry picking this morning,” 
she said. 

“You’ve got your wish.” Nan was tired, 
sad and thoroughly upset. “You were always 
saying you hated doing it.” 

“T’m awfully sorry, Nan, dear; truly I am. 
I never meant it that way.” 

Lil turned away remorsefully, but Nan 
paid no attention to her. She felt sick at 
heart and wanted to cry. Even losing one 
day’s market meant losing money they needed 
sorely. There was winter coal to buy, besides 
warm clothes, and Rose certainly ought to be 
retained all winter to save their mother, who 
was looking worried and fagged out. And as 
Nan reached that doleful thought something 
touched her hand. 

It was Lil, bearing a brimming cup of tea. 
“Cousin Adelaide made it for us, ana wasn’t 
it good of her? She isn’t even up yet, but she 
has the sweetest little tea basket and spirit 
kettle beside her bed! Do drink it, Nan.” 

Nan rubbed her head against her sister’s 
arm. It was a wordless apology for her cross- 
ness, but Lil understood. “O Nan, Billy’s in 
cousin’s room,” she added hastily, “doing a 
roaring lion under her bed. She says she 
doesn’t mind, but don’t you think you could 
catch him and bring him away? He won't 
mind me.” 

“T was so—” Nan gulped her tea and then 
felt better. “O Lil, such a nasty evil temper 
got into me!” 

Lil gave her a little squeeze. “I know. 
Never mind. Hadn’t you better get Billy 
quick? Rose says breakfast is almost ready.” 

A sudden shriek from the kitchen inter- 
rupted her, and Nan all but dropped Cousin 
Adelaide’s spode cup. “Good gracious, can 
there be more cows? It sounds as if it were 
tigers,” she gasped and, with Lil at her heels, 
rushed for the kitchen. 

“Well, I never! If that don’t beat it! What 
will your ma say?” Rose flung the words 
at them in a volley. “Without a word of a 
lie I never saw the like. There’s been fairies 
round.” 

“There’s been what?” Nan cried. “O Rose, 
tell what it is, can’t you?” 

“Tt’s outside,” retorted Rose more coher- 
ently, “and it nearly killed me. Just you go 
and look !” 

“Oh, don’t,” gasped Lil. “Rose, is it a 
tramp?” 

But there was no one where Nan was star- 
ing with eyes as big as saucers. In the yard 
by the kitchen window stood big baskets, 
little baskets, tin pails and buckets, and all 
were full of their best strawberries, the big 
luscious berries that were the last for that 
year. ° 

“Then cows—cows didn’t eat them!” Nan 
stood bewildered. 

“Cows ain’t picked them,” Rose retorted; 
“that’s certain.” 

“I believe Tony Yelverton—” Lil began, 
but Nan spoke sharply: 

“Not a bit of him. It must have been 
Wood.” 

“Wood never gets here a single minute 
sooner than he needs,” Rose said scornfully. 
“These was picked before sunup. Oh, look; 
here’s a note!” 

Very badly scribbled on a somewhat grubby 
envelope was this message: 


We picked the berries so you wouldn’t 
have to. The Pirates in the Cove. 


Under it one of the pirates had made a 
drawing of a realistic skull and crossbones, 
which Billy, arriving breathless in pink 
pyjamas, promptly took for himself. 

“Those boys!” Nan shouted. “Well, of all 
the nice surprises—though we did have an 
awful shock at first!” 

“Let’s tell mother quick; she’s been so 
worried!” Lil exclaimed. And Nan was gen- 
erous enough not to jeer at her for suggest- 
ing that Tony Yelverton could have made up 
for the loss that the cows had caused, though 
she chuckled at the thought of Tony out in 
the damp dawn, picking strawberries. 

There was still plenty to do; the berries 
had to be put into their little boxes, and the 
crates had to be filled for market. Cousin 
Adelaide rather resented not being allowed 
to work, too. To her great astonishment the 
Addingtons’ simple life had a charm that 
gripped her. She smiled to herself after an 
excellent luncheon of Rose’s own omelet 
and drew forth a long bundle that had lain 
hidden in her lap. “Lil’s parcel,” she an- 
nounced. 

But, oh, what a parcel! A piece of heavy 
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soft crépe de Chine for a dress and soft white 
satin for an under slip. Lil gasped with hap- 
piness as she opened it, and Nan was almost 
as much pleased as her sister was. “O Lil,” she 
exclaimed, “now you can go to Nettie Yelver- 
ton’s party !” 

“A party!” cried Cousin Adelaide. “Then 
hadn’t we better see about having the dress 
made at once? Lil and I should go to the 
dressmaker’s this afternoon.” 

“Dressmakers charges a nawful lotermon- 
ey,” Billy suddenly proclaimed. 

“Lot of money isn’t one word.” Lil’s face 
fell. The small household exchequer could 
never afford the expense of making up what 
would surely be a perfectly beautiful dress. 

“The making is my affair,” Cousin Adelaide 


A RACE WITH THE SHIFTING 


S the stanch little automobile 
pulled away from the hotel at 
Yuma Will Burton glanced back 

with satisfaction at his mother and his 
younger brother in the rear seat. “All 
set for the last lap, mother? Feeling 
real fit this morning, Dick? Good! 
Then we'll cut along and try to get 
through the worst of that unholy sand 
we’ve heard so much about before the 
very hottest heat—that is, if it ever 
can be hotter than it is right now! 
But cheer up! We'll be shivering on 
Uncle Jim’s doorstep at sundown. You 
remember what he says about the chill 
in the mountains when the sun bumps 
off. Just keep your minds on that and 
see if you can’t work up a shiver!” 

Mrs. Burton smiled indulgently, but there 
was a trace of anxiety in her voice as she 
asked, “You are sure we have plenty of water, 
Will?” 

“Lots,” he answered confidently; “more 
than we can possibly use, and a two-day 
supply of grub too just for good measure. 
It is only sixty miles to Holtville—that is 
the. hard part—and less than ninety miles 
from there to Uncle Jim’s ranch. If little old 
Susan Jane can’t make it before dark T’ll 
scrap her!” 

“But the sand, dear,” Mrs. Burton reminded 
him gently. 

“Susie likes sand,” he said; “she eats it.” 

In that case “Susie” should have been well 
satisfied, for a veritable banquet of that 
delectable article was soon spread before her. 

“Ugh!” growled Dick. “The glare of the 
sun on this stretch of sand is worse than the 
glare on a field of snow; it’s hot as well as 
glittering. Let’s get through with it.” 

But with the best will in the world they 
made slow progress. After the first hour or so 
the. road dwindled to two little ribbonlike 
ruts through an apparently endless expanse of 
deep sand. Despite “Susie’s” boasted predilec- 
tions she appeared to be struggling against 
heavy odds. By ten o’clock they had covered 
only twenty miles. 

Mrs. Burton’s tired eyes rested anxiously 
on her fourteen-year-old son, who was 
slumped in the seat beside her. The influenza, 
which had made her a widow, had also left 
Dick’s constitution seriously impaired. “Get 
him out of this climate and do it now!” the 
old family doctor had commanded. So the 
obvious course had been to sell their property 
in Iowa and go out to Uncle Jim, who had 
been settled these many years in the moun- 
tains of southern California. The automobile 
trip had been Will’s idea. Eager to see the 
country, keenly interested in all things 
mechanical and entirely confident of his 
ability to cope with whatever emergencies 
might arise, he had urged and pleaded and 
finally had almost demanded the experience 
as compensation for his loss of time in school. 
Rather reluctantly Mrs. Burton, timid by 
nature and crushed by the loss of her husband 
and the fear of losing her younger boy, had 
at last consented. Thus far the trip had been 
markedly successful. Will’s self-confidence had 
not been misplaced, for he had handled the 
car and the various demands upon him as 
chauffeur and personal conductor to the 
entire satisfaction of his little party. Dick 
had begun to revive noticeably in health and 
spirits, and his mother had relaxed accord- 
ingly. But the heat and the rough road from 
Phoenix to Yuma had been a severe strain, 
and the day’s rest in Yuma had failed to 
revive them entirely. 

“That pesky sand is blowing straight into 
my eyes,” Dick complained irritably. 

His mother, who had been busy with her 
thoughts, was suddenly aware of the abruptly 
rising wind. The day’s “stop-over” in Yuma 






said hastily to lift the cloud that oppressed 
her kinsfolk. “Shall we go now, Lil?” 

Lil’s conscience prevented her saying yes. 
She had fifty things to do—a shirt waist to 
iron, and her cotton dress needed pressing. 

“T’'ll do your dress,” observed her mother 
with what the girls called her thought-read- 
ing voice. 

“No, mummy, thank you ever so much.” 
Lil kissed her. “If cousin won’t mind waiting 
an hour, I can get it all done.” 

Cousin Adelaide assented hastily and real- 
ized that in the simple life of her relatives 
unexpected proposals were frequently blocked 
by the brick wall of fact. 

“And perhaps,” Lil went on timidly, “you’d 
come with me to the Yelvertons’ afterwards. 
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had not been entirely unfruitful; Mrs. Burton 
had accumulated a fund of information re- 
garding the shifting sands, though now it was 
far from being quieting to her strained nerves. 
The people at the hotel had poured into her 
ears many a tale of parties lost without a 
trace and of hideous narrow escapes from 
such a fate. As the wind flung the sheets of 
fine, flourlike sand all over and about them 
her heart sank with unutterable dread. Those 
stories, which at the time she had regarded 
as exaggerations, now in the face of the limit- 
less expanse of sand, most of which seemed 
madly intent upon getting somewhere, any- 
where, seemed all too probable. “O Will,” she 
exclaimed, struggling to keep her voice calm, 
“can’t we hurry and get through to Holt- 
ville ?” 

Will answered cheerily enough, but his 
words were not reassuring. “Awfully sorry, 
mother, but you see the wind is very neatly 
filling the ruts they call a road with sand; so 
I can only guess at directions, and Susie has 
about all she can handle.” 

As a matter of fact, “Susie” had more than 
she could handle and soon said so plainly. 
The sand was blowing so thick that Will 
could not see a hundred feet away. He jumped 
out to make sure that he was on the road; 
but a little effort at digging soon convinced 
him of the futility of using his strength in 
that way. He jumped in again and threw the 
throttle wide open. The engine raced madly, 
but the treads, already in that brief interval 
drifted over, only plowed deeper until the 
wheels were sunk to the hubs in sand. 

“Say, are you headed for China?” de- 
manded Dick. 

“Help me put the tent up in the lee of the 
car,” was Will’s brief reply. “I guess this is 
where we camp awhile even if we don’t par- 
ticularly admire the scenery.” 

“TI suppose there will be other cars along 
soon,” Mrs. Burton suggested hopefully. 

“Probably.” Though Will knew that even a 
much more powerful automobile than “Susie” 
would be likely to balk at the obstacles before 
them, he forced himself to speak in a cheer- 
ful tone. 

The Burtons had brought with them a 
simple but complete camping outfit, which 
they frequently preferred to such hospitality 
as the hotels along the road could offer; so 
Mrs. Burton was soon setting up housekeep- 
ing comfortably enough, while the boys were 
getting up an appetite for dinner by shoveling 
the sand away from the door flap. They had 


put on the side curtains of the car, which . 


thus formed a fairly substantial bulwark 
against the storm, but even so the sand closed 
in round them. Fascinated, the boys watched 
it mount to the running board, then to the 
tops of the fenders. 

“Kind of a mess, isn’t it?” Dick said in a 
low voice when they were out of their 
mother’s hearing. “How do you figure we’re 
ever going to resurrect Susie even when the 
wind dies down? It looks hopeless to me.” 
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You see, they’ve never seen anyone who is 
connected with an earl, and naturally —” 

“Good heavens,” said Cousin Adelaide 
faintly. “But, yes, of course I'll go.” 

“And will you wear your embroidered 
white dress ?” 

“Oh, do,” said Nan rapturously. 
be impressed !” 

“You won’t like them very much, Adelaide,” 
Mrs. Addington warned her. 

“O mother, I like them!” Lil protested. 

“You'll get over that,” replied her mother 
cheerfully, and to her own astonishment Nan 
said under her breath: “I wonder!” 

Nan sprawled comfortably on the steps as 
Cousin Adelaide and Lil departed, but not 
even to her mother did she explain why Lil 
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“ ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,’” quoted Will with assumed unconcern. 
“Our job right now is to keep the tent from 
being utterly submerged, and, believe me, 
that’s a man-size job by itself.” 

Mrs. Burton soon called them in to dinner, 
but Will, professing that his appetite was not 
yet at its best,—which indeed was true,—sent 
Dick in alone and shoveled desperately until 
his brother had eaten and was ready to re- 
lieve him. Then he himself swallowed a hasty 
bite and returned to work. 

So the two boys spent the afternoon, turn 
and turn about; and when Mrs. Burton dis- 
covered the state of affairs she insisted on 
lending a hand also. But in spite of their 
efforts the sand gained on them slowly. Mrs. 
Burton, pausing to straighten up and rest her 
back from its unaccustomed exercise, stood 
watching the amazing changes in physiog- 
raphy that were taking place before her eyes. 
A great sand dune thirty feet to their right 
was steadily shifting and piling round what 
had been a little clump of sagebrush at their 
left. Where another — dune had stood a 
deep gully now yawned. 

Mrs. Burton shuddered. “Shall we be a 
sand dune by morning?” she said to herself. 
Already the windward side of the automobile 
was buried above the fenders. She fell to 
work again desperately. The sun set some- 
where behind thick curtains of sand, but 
the wind showed no signs of abating. Night 
came on, black and impenetrable, and the 
stinging, gritty sand seemed unbearable. 

“Mother, you and Dick must go to bed,” 
Will insisted. “Tomorrow’s another day, you 
know, and it will be no picnic either unless I 
miss my guess.” 

“T’'ll go if you promise to call me in two 
hours,” she agreed. 

“Say, you needn’t think I’m to be out of 
this, either,” said Dick sputtering; “give me 
my turn too. I want to do my share.” 

“Well, I guess it'll take two of us at a time 


Will worked hard and at last succeeded 


in disengaging the front wheels 
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really liked the Yelvertons. Lil was growing 
up and was poor. And the rich Yelvertons, 
with automobiles and a wonderful house, 
were her ideal for the moment. Tony had told 
her that she was pretty; Nettie had let her 
try on a five-thousand-dollar pearl necklace; 
Mr. Yelverton had supplied her with five- 
pound boxes of expensive candy. There was 
no use in saying a derogatory word about 
any of them, unless Cousin Adelaide — 

Nan sat up with a sudden chuckle. 
“Mother,” she inquired abruptly, “do you 
think Cousin Adelaide will be as stiff as she 
can be to the Yelvertons or only about half 
so stiff? Because her opinion of them is about 
the only thing that can affect Lil’s!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


a Ruth and Robert 
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to keep out from under,” Will ad- 
mitted unwillingly. 

So they spent the night, working in 
two-hour shifts and sleeping as well 
as they could between times. Just at 
daybreak a sudden downpour of rain 
provided a most welcome respite. All 
three gathered at the door flap to re- 
joice and look curiously about them. 

“Talk about Aladdin’s lamp!” ex- 
claimed Dick. “I bet he couldn’t move 
sand mountains much. more promptly 
and efficiently than old Mr. Wind 
does.’ 


“Wish he’d come along and move one 

more,” muttered Will as he strolled 

round to look hopelessly at the car, which 
now was buried solidly up to the seats. 

The rain lasted only for a short time, 
though long enough to form a fragile crust 
over the sand, so that when the wind sprang 
up again, as it did shortly, it could no longer 
carry great sheets of sand with it—a merciful 
relief. Breakfast was rather gay. 

When Will had eaten he strolled off beyond 
a sand dune. He wanted to think and to think 
unobserved. Once out of sight and hearing he 
dropped down with his head in his hand and 
groaned aloud. “Blessed innocents,” he mut- 
tered, “they think their troubles are about 
over. I’m afraid they’ve just begun. There’s 
scarcely a chance in the world of another car’s 
coming this way. No one who knows sand 
storms would venture out in the middle of 
one, and the natives all say they generally 
last three days at least. To try to walk back 
to Yuma would be utterly hopeless —” 

He groaned again. It was his fault that they 
were caught in such a fix; if he had not been 
such a pig-headed, self-confident chump they 
would all have taken a train to California 
and have been comfortably settled at Uncle 
Jim’s by this time. Well, no use moaning and 
groaning; the question wasn’t who got them 
into the fix but who should get them out and 
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how? Undoubtedly that was a little job for 
Willard B. Burton. But how? He must think 
—think! He clutched his hair in both hands 
as if to drag an idea from its roots. 

It was Dick’s laugh that roused him. “Did 
you ever see anything like it? The moment 
my foot breaks the crust the wind scoops 
all the sand out clear through to China!” 

“Hey? What?” But Will did not wait for 
Dick to repeat his remark. The words had 
touched a responsive cord, and forth sprang 
the idea! A few swift, plunging steps and he 
was back at the automobile, shouting ex- 
citedly, “Give me the shovel, Dick, and keep 
out of the way!” 

Trembling with excitement, he made two 
breaks in the crust on the windward side of 
the car so that they ran from the outer edges 
of the pile to form a V. Then he stood aside 
to watch the result. 

His plan worked like magic. The wind 
whipped down upon the dry, loosened sand 
and seemed to rejoice vindictively at the 
chance to snatch it up and whirl it afar. In 
an incredibly short time the wind-swept side 
was virtually clear. With the shovel Will then 
broke the crust under the little automobile 
and round the tent; the wind obligingly did 
its part, and the anxious onlookers soon saw 
their automobile and their tent almost free. 

“Hustle now, pack up while I help the 
wind clear a track in front!” ordered Will 
excitedly. “The sun will soon dry out the 
crust, and then we'll be in the same old fix. 
It’s a race for our lives, I tell you!” 

In a few minutes the wind died down as 
suddenly as it had sprung up. Will worked 
hard and at last succeeded in disengaging the 
front wheels. With fast-beating heart he 
applied himself to the crank. Little “Susan 
Jane” responded nobly; despite the heavy 
canvas that Will had thrown over the radia. 
tor she had undoubtedly eaten sand, but she 
was ready to do her part once more neverthe- 
less. With a great deal of sputtering she 
pulled slowly forward for a few feet, hesitated, 
pulled a few feet farther and then stopped. 

Will did everything that he could think of 
to encourage her but his efforts were of no 
use. Her little wheels simply could not grip 
that slippery, sliding sand. If he only had 
some boards with which to make a track! 
But of course boards are not to be found in 
the desert, and his efforts to use what poor 
stuff was available were futile. 

Again he sat down and, clutching his hair, 


stared fixedly at “Susan Jane” as if to hypno- 


tize her into motion. They simply must move 
on! They must! At any moment the wind 
might spring up again and bury them deeper 
than before; and food and water were limited 
now. Those little, useless wheels! If only they 
were bigger, if the tires were wider, so they 
could get better traction! Suddenly with a 
low exclamation he sprang to his feet. Re- 
moving the valve cap on one tire, he let the 
air out until the tire had flattened to the 
width of an extra inch. “Good!” he muttered. 
“T believe that will do it.” Having done the 
same thing to the other tire, he cranked 
the automobile again and climbed back to 
the driver’s seat. Slowly but with a fair 
degree of assurance “Susie” moved ahead. 

“OQ Will, can’t we go faster?” pleaded Mrs. 
Burton. “The wind is coming up again!” 

Will cast an anxious glance about him. 
Absolutely nothing met his eye except sky 
and sand, glittering in the too brilliant sun- 
shine and dotted with small clumps of sage- 
brush. If only a more powerful car would 
come and help! That firm, strong towrope 
which he had been careful to bring would be 
useful then. That with “Susie’s” own efforts 
would soon carry them beyond danger—this 
particular danger, at least. But there was no 
car in sight, and the wind was unmistakably 
rising again. They could never beat it at the 
rate at which they were moving. 

Will got down and stared at the tires 
again. If in some way he could make them 
still broader! But he was no magician, and 
the tires had definite limitations. One thing 
only he could try, that towrope. He seized it 
swiftly and with his jackknife divided it into 
two equal lengths. Then deftly winding a 
length in and out between the spokes and 
round the tire of one of the rear wheels, he 
tied it firmly. The wind was blowing violently 
as he worked on the other wheel. For a few 
moments his fingers fairly flew. Then he sped 
back to his seat. Would it work? 

It did. The extra two inches in width and the 
cleat effect of the ropes over the tires gave the 
rear wheels the traction they needed to grip 
the sand. Will grinned with eager delight as 
he felt “Susie” pull forward with increased 
force. They would win the race yet! The 
sand swirled round them; it sifted through 
the side curtains to sting and burn their hands 
and faces; it even penetrated their inmost 
clothing to scrape and irritate. But the little 
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automobile pulled stanchly, steadily forward. 
Gradually Will’s quick breathing became 
slower, and he relaxed in his seat, only then 
aware of the tension under which he had been 
laboring. 

It was an exhausted little party, “Susan 
Jane” included, that finally drew up before 
Uncle Jim’s doorway just twenty-four hours 
late. Mrs. Burton and Dick were glad to go 
directly to bed, but Will was in no mood to 
relax even then. 

“Sit up a bit and tell me the story more in 
detail,” suggested Uncle Jim. 

Will complied gladly. Striding restlessly up 
and down the room, he was greatly relieved 
to tell the whole story—his profound anxiety, 
his overwhelming sense of responsibility, the 
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HE Binneys were new in the Lineville 

charge and were anxious that first im- 

pressions should be favorable. They had 
carried the first line of defense, the matter of 
getting acquainted with the parishioners, and 
Mr. Binney had reached the strategical posi- 
tion where he knew that Mr. Campbell was 
own brother to Mrs. Larnet and could be 
sure that Miss Snow was Miss Snow when he 
met her at the church door. Lineville folk had 
uncovered local tradition for him and had 
warned him of things that had troubled every 
preacher sent to Lineville in twenty years. 

Thorndyke, a character who lived in the 
house next to the parsonage, was something 
of a local celebrity; he was noted for his 
fondness for argument on the contrary side 
of questions and for a rude wit that made for 
him a place among those who liked to laugh 
over his kind of joke. Among his other traits 
was a habit of always quarreling with some 
one. Lineville thought it was a great joke 
that Thorndyke had found something on 
which to base a quarrel with every family 
that had moved into the parsonage. With one 
family it was the sweet peas that the preach- 
er’s wife planted on the line fence between 
the houses; Thorndyke would not have the 
fence cluttered up with vines when he wanted 
to hang out his wash. With another family it 
was the preacher’s cow; she mooed early in 
the morning and woke Thorndyke up. 

“Let us try to get along with this man,” 
Mr. Binney announced to his family.. “A 
preacher has been moving from Lineville at 
the end of the year every year for ten years. 
Stokes and Baker had to move on account 
of ‘scandalous stories some one started.” 

Mrs. Binney looked at the packing boxes 
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indescribable surge of relief when they actu- 
ally pulled into Holtville with the shifting 
sands behind them. 

His uncle listened with flattering attention. 
So this was Winifred’s seventeen-year-old son ! 
He remembered him only as a daring, con- 
fident, somewhat boastful boy of ten. “But 
now that it’s all over, and you’ve won the 
race and acquitted yourself well,” he suggested 
pleasantly, “it won’t be an altogether dis- 
agreeable memory, will it? Even something 
to—well, brag about just a little?” 

An uncontrollable shudder shook Will as 
he turned to meet his uncle’s kindly but 
slightly quizzical eyes. 

“Uncle Jim,” he said soberly, “some things 
are a heap too big and real to brag about!” 
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that still were standing on the back porch, 
waiting to be emptied. “Well,” she said firmly, 
“we are not going to move in a year. I feel 
as if I’d like to stay for forty years. We'll 
not let a dyspeptic old bachelor run us out. 
When we get through unpacking I’ll bake 
him a pie that will melt in his mouth. We'll 
make him glad that we came to Lineville.” 

“Ted and I will ask him if we can’t carry 
his mail,” said Ralph, one of the twins. 

“And we don’t keep a cow,” said fourteen- 
year-old Alice. “We agree with him that peo- 
ple living in town should not have cows to 
bawl round and wake up their neighbors. 
And we'll give him the whole fence for his 
clothes.” 

But try as they would to be friendly, the 
ill wind blew. The pie was baked, a beautiful, 
golden pumpkin pie, and Thorndyke received 
it critically. “Oh, I ain’t starving,” he said 
shortly. “It looks alf right,” he conceded. 
Then his love for argument asserted itself. 
“T’ve got a question I’d like to ask. Why is 
it women nowadays haven’t got time to keep 
house like they are supposed to?” 

Mrs. Binney went home with tingling ears. 

On another day the twins came home, 
tuffled. “We offered to carry in wood for 
Thorndyke, and he told us to go home and 
mind our own business,” they complained. 

“Stay away from his place,” said Mrs. 
Binney. “We will mind our own business!” 

“T’d like to shoot his old red chickens,” 
said Ted; “they are over here all the time.” 

“You let those chickens alone,” his father 
ordered. “Whatever Thorndyke does, we are 


. not going to quarrel with him.” 


On another day the ill wind became a gale. 
The Binneys were visiting in the country at 
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the home of an influential member, Silas 
Craven, and Mr. Binney happened to speak of 
the flock of pigeons wheeling round the barn. 
“Pigeons!” Silas Craven stood with thumbs 
in vest pockets looking at them. “I’d like to 
wring the neck of the last one of them.” 

“What for?” The twins, standing near by, 
chorused the question. 

Silas Craven stroked his stubby red chin, 
and his blue eyes twinkled. “Pigeon pie! Yum, 
yum! Boys, you can have all the pigeons you 
can catch between now and time to go home, 
and your ma can make a pigeon pie!” 

They were two exceedingly busy boys for 
the rest of that day. Every time they saw 
pigeons enter the barn they closed the open- 
ing and took up the chase in the interior. A 
dozen pigeons rode back to town in a box 
on the laps of the twins. 

By the next morning the twins, being boys, 
had arrived at an unalterable conclusion, “We 
are going to keep these,” announced Ted, 
“and raise some others to eat.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Mr. Binney looked up 
thoughtfully from his paper. “I am afraid 
that in town folks might complain of them.” 

“Well, we can’t eat them,” said Ralph. He 
put his hand into the box and touched the 
bobbing heads. “Why, I’d feel like a cannibal 
to eat these pigeons!” 

Mr. Binney consented somewhat doubt- 
fully to keep the pigeons. His feeling of doubt 
increased when the boys carried the pigeons 
out to the barn and he saw Thorndyke look- 
ing on critically from his back yard. 

Spring was coming. The Binneys wanted a 
good garden; they wanted it for the green 
vegetables that it would yield and because 
one of Mr. Binney’s theories was that the 
parsonage garden should be a model for the 
community. He made an asparagus bed and 
dug a trench for celery. Beds for early veg- 
etables he prepared with special care. Then 
the ill wind became a storm. 

Chickens! Thorndyke’s. chickens! Red 
chickens scratched in the newly made beds; 
red chickens dug up the seeds soon after they 
were planted. The children were in school, 
and Mr. Binney could not watch the garden 
all day. He could shoo the chickens vigor- 
ously and send them cackling over the 
fence; then when he went back to his work 
the red chickens came back to their work— 
scratching in the lettuce bed. 

That sort of thing happened several times 
a day for several days. Then one morning 
from the window of his study Mr. Binney 
saw the chickens scratching in the asparagus 
bed. He ran downstairs and out of the door. 
He flung Lineville traditions to the wind—he 
was looking for something to throw. Then his 
hand fell on a broomstick that the twins had 
been using for a shinny club. The stick flew 
through the air with deadly aim. Before it 
had reached its target Mr. Binney was expe- 
riencing a sinking of heart, a sense of awful- 
ness that he could not describe. There was a 
cackling and a squawking and a flying of red 
chickens; and flopping about on the ground 
was a red rooster! 

Mr. Binney was almost paralyzed. He cast 
a guilty look at Thorndyke’s house; no one 
was in sight. He walked across the garden 
and picked up the red rooster by one foot; it 
was a very dead rooster. At that moment 
Thorndyke opened his back door and came 
out. Mr. Binney carried the chicken to the 
fence. “I killed your chicken—rather acciden- 
tally.” 

Thorndyke scoffed and rose to the battle. 
“Quite an accident,” he said. “I saw you 
throw a stick at it.” 

Mr. Binney was nettled. “I'll pay you for 
this rooster; you say what it’s worth. But 
you have no business letting your chickens 
run loose in town.” 

“You get the law to make me keep them 
cooped up.” Thorndyke had come close to 
the fence and was speaking in a loud voice 
and waving his fists. “If you want a garden, 
fence it—that’s all.” 

Mr. Binney dropped the red rooster over 
the fence and started to retreat. He was sure 
that a number of neighbors on either side 
were enjoying the altercation. 

“T don’t want your money for that roost- 
er,” Thorndyke shouted after him, “but I’ll 
have my pay; I'll ring the neck of the last 
one of those pigeons you’ve got in the barn!” 

Mr. Binney went into the house very red 
in the face. The old Lineville joke was brand- 
new! A few mornings after that event Mrs. 
Binney, having risen early, found to her dis- 
may a dozen headless pigeons on the back 
porch. She hurried upstairs to call her hus- 
band. “Get up quick,” she whispered. “Don’t 
wake the children. That mean old Thorndyke 
has killed the boys’ pigeons just as he 
threatened. You must get them buried be- 
fore the boys wake up. They must not know 
about it. They would never forgive him.” 
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Mr. Binney dressed hurriedly. “The scoun- 
drel!” he said. “Mother, I guess we shall be 
ready to move at the end of the year.” 

He went out into the gray morning light 
and, digging a hole in the garden, buried the 
pigeons; all the while he was sure that 
Thorndyke was chuckling behind the win- 
dow shades. When he had smoothed over the 
spot in the garden he went back into the 
house with some. unanswered questions in 
mind. How could he square it with the boys? 
Would Thorndyke openly boast of his deed? 
“Mother,” he said to his wife, “I had rather 
move at the end of the year than let my 
boys know that anyone could be so mean.” 

After breakfast Mr. Binney went down- 
town to get the mail. The twins had not yet 
noticed the absence of their pets; as he 
walked along he was turning over in his mind 
plans for replacing them. Benny Hogue met 
him on the corner. “ ’Lo, Mr. Binney !” 

Mr. Binney looked at Benny’s freckled 
face, and his own face brightened. Boy 
scouts! The very idea! Had not he, their 
scout master, been instructing them to do a 
good turn daily? “Benny,” he said, grasping 
the boy’s coat, “look here; I want some pi- 
geons. I want them right away. You get the 
Eagle Patrol to get me some. I'll pay you, 
let’s see, fifty cents apiece for them. Say,” 
he called as Benny was darting away to 
spread the news, “don’t tell Ted and Ralph. I 
want the pigeons for a surprise.” 

That was not quite what Mr. Binney in- 
tended to say, but what should a good man 
say in such a complicated chicken-pigeon 
affair? At Fisher’s Emporium he stopped to 
chat for a moment, and while he was there 
the telephone rang. 

“Your wife wants to speak to you, Mr. 
Binney,” called the clerk. 

“John, O John!” Mrs. Binney’s voice 
sounded hysterical. “Come home right away 
and dig up those pigeons. We have to have 
pigeon pie for dinner. Silas Craven left those 
pigeons on the back porch on his way to 
Cleremont. He is going to stop on the way 
back at noon to eat pigeon pie with us. His 
wife just called up.” 

Mr. Binney hung up the receiver and made 
a hasty, perhaps undignified, retreat from the 
emporium. He found his wife in the stir 
and anticipation of a company dinner. 

“You'll have to hurry,” she called, laugh- 
ing; “there will be just time to get that pie 
baked by noon.” 

Once more Mr. Binney went to the garden 
with his spade; this time he earnestly hoped 
that no one would witness his strange actions. 
He dropped the pigeons into a pail and hur- 
ried into the house; they were none the 
worse for their burial. 

The guest arrived on time, and the pigeon 
pie was a glory to behold. Its crust was a 
delicate, flaky brown, and Mrs. Binney had 
the satisfaction of knowing that a warm 
place for the Binney family was being made 
in the heart of at least one member of the 
Lineville church. The dinner had only begun 
when a knock sounded at the door. Ted, who 
answered it, came running back. “It’s Benny 
Hogue, dad. He’s got pigeons and says you 
ordered them—fifty cents apiece.” 

Benny, who had followed to the door of 
the dining room, saluted his scout master. 
“The kids, they wouldn’t believe me at first,” 
he piped in his shrill voice; “but I said, ‘If a 
scout’s honor is to be trusted, ain’t a scout 
master’s?’ I guess they believed me then!” 

“Pigeons, Brother Binney?” inquired Silas 
Craven. “I did not know that you were so 
fond of them. I could have brought more.” 

Mr. Binney tried to look cheerful. “Just a 
little surprise for the boys, Brother Craven. 
They have taken great pleasure in the ones 
you gave them.” 

“Fifty cents is too much,” persisted the 
thrifty farmer; “they ain’t worth it. They 
look fair-sized, but there’s nothing to them.” 

Mr. Binney ordered the pigeons taken to the 
barn and had just managed to switch the 
conversation into other channels when the 
doorbell rang vigorously. 

“It’s Willie Bim,” said Alice. “He says he 
wants three dollars for six pigeons.” 

Mr. Binney, red of face, rose to make the 
trade. Silas Craven sat stiffly at the table; 
his appetite for pigeon pie had almost gone. 
“T had no idea”—his mind fell back into the 
groove that it had just traveled—“that you 
folks were so fond of pigeon. I could just as 
well have brought in two dozen. When you 
want to buy any more pigeons I’ll bring in 
the ast one we’ve got at half what you’re 
paying these boys. It’s robbery !” 

rs. Binney sat cold and silent. She was 
Sure that Silas Craven was making a new 
estimate of his preacher. 

Ten times during the meal that fateful 
bell rang, and each time a boy stood there 
with a box or a crate of pigeons. Mr. Binney 
had almost given up trying to converse. 
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Alice, who had been let into the secret, was 
helping her mother serve; from the kitchen 
she was repeating in tragic tones: 


“Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 


Then just as Mr. Binney and Silas Craven 
were leaving the table came one final, long, 


THE 


HE bay was glassy calm and was 

shrouded in heavy mist when Ted Cam- 

eron pushed his dory off the beach and 
pointed her sharp nose seaward. That morning 
he was starting earlier than usual, for he 
meant to hunt new fishing ground off Half- 
way Rock, a lone sentinel of barren ledge 
farther out to sea than he had ever fished. 

With long, steady strokes he drove his boat 
past the headland where the big foghorn was 
beHowing hoarsely. A few minutes later he 
passed the outside bell buoy. As he left those 
guiding sounds astern they became fainter 
and fainter and finally were inaudible. Then 
he rested on his oars and looked round him. 
He was in the misty silence of the open sea. 
The vapor was shifting and thinning, but as 
yet he could see no landmark. He opened his 
compass and, laying it in front of him on the 
bottom of the dory, set his course for Half- 
way Rock and again bent to his oars. 

The mist had dispersed, and the sun was 
clear of the horizon when the dark bulk of 
Halfway Rock loomed far ahead. Eager to 
reach it and begin his fishing, Ted quickened 
his stroke. But the rock was farther away 
than it had appeared to be through the still 
morning air, and the sun was already hot; 
Ted was nearly breathless and very warm 
when at last he reached the shadow of the 
huge ledge. “Whew!” he puffed as he wiped 
his damp face. “It’s going to be a scorcher!” 

While he rested the dory rose and dropped 
on the almost imperceptible swell. The sea 
was limpid green in the cool shadow of the 
ledge, and he longed for a plunge and a swim 
after his long row. But he had come to fish; 
so he resolutely took up his oars and, promis- 
ing himself to return and have a swim if the 
heat should become unbearable, rowed away 
from the tempting spot. 

A hundred yards from the ledge he pulled 
in his oars and prepared to sound for fishing 
bottom. Over the side went the lead. Ten 
fathoms—fifteen—twenty-five—thirty—forty 
—fifty. Ted checked the line. “Too deep here, 
all right,” he said to himself as he pulled the 
lead back. “Try again.” 

Again and again the lead went down as 
Ted circled the rock in his search for rising 
ground. Finally he found it and let go his 
anchor in fifteen fathoms of water. 

The cod were biting well, and for an hour 
or more Ted was busy with his two lines. 
Then all at once the fish stopped biting. He 


Then, diving swiftly b 


th it, he cl A 


exasperating ring at the bell. Wearily and 
tormented by the slings and arrows of an 
outrageous fortune, Mr. Binney went to the 
door. Thorndyke was on the porch. As. he ex- 
tended his hand there was something almost 
friendly in his face. “Say, Mr. Binney,” he 
said, “I give up. I like a good fight, but I 
don’t like it one-sided. If you are going to 


fished for another hour without success. By 
that time the heat had become intense, and he 
decided to have his swim. Pulling up his 
anchor, he rowed back toward the rock. He 
was alone. Not another boat was to be seen 
through the shimmering heat haze. A slow, 
oily swell was rubbing the base of the ledge 
as he pulled into the shadow of it and 
removed his clothes. 

The water was delightfully cool, and, 
shouting and splashing noisily, Ted was 
thoroughly enjoying his swim, when a great, 
dark fin rounded the rock and came circling 
nearer and nearer. Intent on his sport, Ted 
failed to notice the fin until it was scarcely 
forty feet away. When he saw it his heart 
gave a leap; then it seemed to stop beating 
for several moments, and the wet skin at the 
base of his neck seemed to prickle and crawl. 
He was in the water with a giant swordfish! 

The fish had halted its circling advance the 
moment Ted had ceased his splashing, and he 
fancied that he could see the shadowy bulk of 
the monster lying just below the surface. He 
expected momentarily to see the big fin dis- 
appear as the fish went down for the upward 
rush that would send its sword through his 
body. But as the fish remained motionless he 
began to breathe more freely. Perhaps it did 
not mean to attack him; perhaps it hadn’t 
even noticed him. 

Ted looked about for his dory. It was float- 
ing lazily a dozen yards away. He wondered 
whether he could reach it without attracting 
the unwelcome attention of the monster. 
Keeping close watch of the fin, he took a few 
cautious strokes—and saw it come slowly 
toward him! He stopped swimming, and the 
fish halted. Twice more Ted started for the 
dory, and twice more the swordfish came 
toward him, halting only when he ceased all 
movement except what was necessary to keep 
him afloat. He felt as if the fish were playing 
with him as a cat plays with a mouse. 

The dory seemed to be far away, and Ted 
began to wonder whether he should ever 
know the feel of the oars again. Once more he 
started for the boat. The fish repeated its 
ominous advance and stopped directly in the 
boy’s path. Ted was now convinced that his 
only hope of safety lay in trying to frighten 
the fish away until he could reach his dory. 

Suddenly with a terrific yell and mighty 
splashing he lunged straight toward the big 
swordfish. The bold attempt was successful; 
the fish darted a dozen feet away, and Ted 
gained as many feet toward his goal before 
the monster recovered its boldness and came 
forward again. 

Three times Ted repeated those tactics be- 
fore he reached the shadow of his dory; then, 
diving swiftly beneath it, he clambered hastily 
aboard from the opposite side. The swordfish 
came lazily forward, passed the bow of the 


d hastily aboard 
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buy up all the pigeons in the state to turn 
loose on me, those chickens of mine will be 
cooped up. I’m right about that; my theory’s 
right. The one who wants a garden ought to 
fence it. But I don’t know how I'll fence 
against a sky full of pigeons. Never mind 
the rooster. I ate him for dinner, so it wasn’t 
any loss. We'll let bygones be bygones.” 


SWORDSMAN OF THE DEEP 


@y Harold F. Leslie 


boat and, turning back, stopped a scant six 
feet from the dory, where it lay fanning the 
water slowly with its. big tail. 

A quick surge of umreasoning anger came 
over Ted as he saw the cause of his fright 
lying so audaciously close to his beat. He did 
not pause to think that perhaps the big fish 
was only good-naturedly curious. Without 
thought of consequence, he seized an oar and 
brought it down with all his strength on the 
tip of the sail-like fin. The big fish disappeared 
in a boil of white water. 

Ted drew a sigh of great relief, but it 
choked in his throat when a heavy shock 
threw him face downward on the bottom of 
his dory. He heard the sound of splintering 
wood, and a three-foot sword came ripping 
up through the planking within a few inches 
of his face. He regained his feet with diffi- 
culty, for the dory was pitching like a wild 
thing; he was forced to clutch a gunwale and 
hang on for dear life to avoid being thrown 
into the sea. Moreover, the boat was shipping 
water at every toss. The big fish had jammed 
its sword so tight into the planking that in 
spite of its struggles it could not get free. 

Ted’s grip was torn from the gunwale, and 
he found himself on hands and knees on-the 
bottom of his boat. His clawing fingers 
touched something hard and smooth and 
closed round it mechanically; it was the 
handle of his fish knife. The dory, which 
already was half full of water, was in danger 
of being swamped. For a fleeting instant 
Ted pictured his beloved boat at the bottom 
of the sea and himself marooned on Halfway 
Rock. Then with desperate strength he at- 
tacked the sword with his slender knife, 2 
frail toy against the thick, bony weapon of 
the fish. A savage lurch of the boat all but 
threw him overboard. As he recovered his bal- 
ance he realized that he must do something 
quick to quiet the great fish. But what? He 
thought swiftly and rejected plan after plan. 
Then suddenly his blue eyes grew wide. 
Would he dare? Yes, he must! It was his 
only chance. But could he do it? 

With a lump in his throat and the keen 
knife between his teeth he managed to balance 
for a moment on the precarious footing of 
the pitching gunwale, and then dived cleanly 
far from the side of the dory. He came up, 
caught a deep breath and dived again. For- 
tune favored him; the big fish was hanging 
quietly from the bottom of the dory. He 
swam close in and had just taken his knife in 
hand when a sudden blow of the monster’s 
tail drove him, gasping and choking, to the 
surface. He regained his breath and went 
under again. This time he managed to avoid 
the beating tail and to swim close in toward 
the great fish. Once, twice, three times he 
slashed deep into its belly, and left the knife 
there at the last cut. 

There was a wild commotion under the 
dory, and the water became swiftly streaked 
with blood. From a safe distance Ted watched 
the dying struggles of the monster. And at 
last when the dory was riding in sluggish 
quiet he swam to it and, clambering aboard, 
bailed it out. Then he wrung out his wet 
clothing. It was not until he was pulling on 
his boots that he realized fully his narrow es- 
cape; all at once there was a queer feeling 
of emptiness at the pit of his stomach, and he 
felt too weak to pull an oar. 

After a long rest he tried to loosen the 
sword from the bottom of the boat. Failing 
to do that, he started for home, dragging the 
fish with him. It was hard pulling, and, more- 
over, he was often obliged to stop rowing 
and bail, for the dory was leaking badly. He 
was almost exhausted when an incoming tug 
picked him up and carried him into the har- 
bor. The swordfish was twelve feet long and 
weighed more than three hundred pounds. Ted 
added the money that he received for his big 
fish to what he had already saved and bought 
an engine for his boat. Although he went 
fishing many times afterwards at Halfway 
Rock he was never again tempted to swim 
in the cool shadow of it or to strike an angry 
blow without thought of consequences. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


KILLING TIME is killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 


The Song the Singer made became the 
dearer 

To him who sang, because it pleased 
the Hearer. 


MAN WAS PLAINLY INTENDED to 
work: else why when he asked for butter did 
nature give him a cow? 


“SOME PEOPLE couldn’t enjoy their plum 
pudding,” says the old citizen of Little Lot, 
“unless they went out on Christmas Eve to 
buy for people whom they don’t like some- 
thing that those people don’t want, and that 
costs twice as much as they can afford.” 


THE WISCONSIN Department of Markets 
estimates that every person in the United 
States will have to eat forty-eight pounds 
more of potatoes this year than usual to con- 
sume the present crop. The supply this year 
is four bushels for each person, instead of 
three and one fifth bushels, the average 
amount. 


TO MATCH ANYTHING NEW under the 
sun search China, even for an aristocracy of 
brains. In China there are three distinct 
classes—labor, capital and brains. The 
“brains” appear to be an aristocracy de- 
scended from long lines of philosophers. They 
are the thinkers and the peacemakers. Should 
a difference arise between labor and capital, 
the “brains” act as a voluntary board of 
arbitration. 


THE PRESENT OWNER of Monticello, the 
former home of Thomas Jefferson, has given 
to the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Associa- 
tion an option on the property contingent on 
a first payment of fifty thousand dollars 
within a few weeks. Since some New York 
financiers have agreed to underwrite the rest 
of the five hundred thousand dollars that the 
owner asks for the place, the historic estate is 
likely at last to become a public possession. 


MANY OF THE POPULAR FABRICS 
known as “camel’s hair” have little or no real 
camel’s hair in them. Most of the fine camel’s 
hair comes from the colder parts of China, 
since the hair obtained from camels in warmer 
climates is neither fine nor abundant. Camels 
shed their hair at the approach of the warm 
season, and when a caravan is on the march 
there is always a special boy whose duty it is 
to collect the shed hair before the day’s jour- 
ney begins. 


WORK ON THE WILSON DAM at Muscle 
Shoals has begun again. The army engineers 
are little concerned with what will become of 
the electrical energy to be derived from the 
waters of the Tennessee River; their business 
is to complete the job by the spring of 1926. 
The dam will form a “pool” eighteen miles 
long; four units of electrical machinery, 
capable altogether of generating one hundred 
and twenty thousand horse power, are on the 
ground waiting to be installed. 


IN A MINE DISASTER it frequently hap- 
pens that the same agency that causes the 
disaster puts the telephone system out of 
order. That is why mining engineers are 
experimenting with the wireless system. In 
recent tests near Pittsburgh a receiving sta- 
tion fifty feet underground got short-wave 
signals from outside distinctly, but the audi- 
bility fell off rapidly as the distance under- 
ground was increased. In experiments in 
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England a three-tube set placed at a two- 
thousand-foot level communicated easily with 
the pit mouth, and better results were ob- 
tained at great depths than at points compar- 
atively near the surface. 
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PASTEUR 


EXT Wednesday, the 27th of December, 

is the one hundredth anniversary of 

the birth of Louis Pasteur. On the 
long roll of scholars and workers in science 
who during the nineteenth century made 
such extraordinary additions to man’s knowl- 
edge of nature and to his control over it, 
Pasteur’s name is one of the most distin- 
guished. When he began his work, even 
the most learned men had only the dimmest 
ideas about the causes of such common 
natural processes as fermentation and pu- 
trefaction. No one knew what infection or 
contagion was, or how to control epidemic 
diseases. No one dreamed that. it was possible 
to protect wounds against infection or by 
artificial means to render mankind immune 
to some of the most mysterious and surely 
fatal of diseases. All our knowledge of those 
important subjects comes from Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries or from experiments based on them. 
Some of that knowledge is now so general 
and concerned with matters of such everyday 
experience that we do not realize how re- 
cently it was gained and how remarkable was 
the intellectual triumph that gave it to us. 

Pasteur was forty years old when he 
proved to the world that fruit juices are 
turned into wine or vinegar and that sweet 
milk is turned into sour milk by the presence 
and growth in the liquid of bacteria, which 
he had learned how to identify. A little later 
he showed that the putrefaction in wounds 
is also owing to bacterial action. Lord Lister’s 
discovery of antisepsis, which has done so 
much to advance modern surgery, was based 
on Pasteur’s explanation of what causes a 
septic condition. Still later the great French 
chemist showed that various diseases of men 
and beasts are caused by bacterial infection, 
and he worked out a method of preventing 
such diseases by inoculating the subject with 
a culture of the offending germs that by 
artificial means had been deprived of their 
virulence. His most famous exploit of that 
kind was isolating the germ of hydrophobia 
and discovering a preventive treatment for 
that dreadful disease. It is only the truth to 
say that we owe all the subsequent advances 
in the control and cure of germ diseases, as 
well as the merciful achievements of anti- 
septic surgery, to the genius and the labors of 
Louis Pasteur. 

He was one of the most gentle and sweet- 
natured of men, and one of the most de- 
voted and industrious of workers in science. 
His many pupils loved him as much as 
they admired him, and the successes that 
many of them won in the fields of chemistry 
and medicine they were always ready to 
attribute to the inspiration and the example 
of the master. Travailler; travailler toujours 
(Work; work all the time) was the motto 
of his life. On his deathbed he whispered to 
the -grieving pupils who stood round him: 
“Where are you? What are you doing? We 
must work!” 

So died a tireless seeker after knowledge 
and an eager servant of his fellow men. 
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THE NEXT TWO YEARS 


EVER since the Civil War has the 

political situation between the Pres- 

ident and Congress been quite like the 
situation that will exist between them after 
the 4th of next March. In all of that more 
than half a century the President has had 
in the last half of his term one of three 
conditions: full support in both branches by 
strong majorities, a hostile Senate or House, 
or a Congress hostile in both branches. This 
will be the first time that the party of the 
Administration has held both houses by such 
exceedingly slender majorities. 

Anyone can see at a glance that the dis- 
tinction is real and that the consequences of 
it may be important. With a large majority, 
the party in power can carry through its dis- 
tinctly political measures at will. If both 
houses are hostile, or even if one is, the party 
in power will be thwarted in all its purposes. 
Having but a small friendly majority, it will 
have to exercise all its care and skill to ac- 
complish anything—striving to maintain unity 
in its own ranks, framing those measures that 
it most desires to pass in forms that will 
arouse the least hostility, always on the 
alert to meet and overcome if possible the 
efforts of the opposition to mancuvre itself 
into a winning position at the next election. 


Theoretically that is an accurate statement 
of the situation that confronts us, but cer- 
tain hard facts greatly modify it. The Re- 
publican party, nominally in power, is not 
united and cannot be united. It contains in 
both houses of Congress members who will 
neither vote with the majority nor abandon 
the party label and go over to the other side. 
There are certain advantages that come from 
being classed with the party that controls 
the organization. The insurgents claim those 
advantages, but they show by their votes 
that accepting party favor does not impress 
them as placing them under any obligation 
to conform to party policy. Moreover, they 
are numerous enough in both houses to hold 
the balance of power and are certain to 
thwart whatever measures the nominal lead- 
ers of the nominal majority may propose. 

It is easy to see the probable consequences. 
No measure on which the two parties differ 
can be passed, for the irregulars of the 
Republican party would surely block it. 
Should they combine with the formal op- 
position to pass a bill objectionable to the 
Republicans, the President would veto it. So 
there is likely to be no legislation, either pro- 
gressive or reactionary, during the next two 
years and no general measure that deals en- 
ergetically with the results of the war. 

Here, enforced by circumstances, is just 
such a policy as that of Mr. Bonar Law in 
England: a ceasing from feverish legislation 
to allow a period of quiet recovery undis- 
turbed by dubious experiments. Of course 
there will be party wrangling. That never 
ceases. But the election is less than two years 
away, and the wrangling will do no great 
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TRANQUILLITY 


HAT strikes. you first when you think 

about it is the charm of the mere 

word. Peace, calm, repose, they are all 
very suggestive and very agreeable when you 
can get them. But tranquillity! The very 
utterance is soothing and like’ a caressing 
touch quiets nerves that are all of a quiver. 

And when we have felt the charm of the 
word we regret the rarity of the thing. In these 
rushing days we are anything but tranquil. 
Whether we are in an automobile or out of 
one, tranquillity is the last thing we think of. 
There was once a world where there was no 
telephone, no wireless, no newspaper, no 
steam power: just the same old sun and stars 
rising and setting on the same old quiet life, 
and tranquillity was the name of it. To be 
sure, there were the passions of men and 
women, which are the mortal foes of all tran- 
quillity. But at least it was possible to fight 
the battle with a certain measure of external 
repose. 

It may have been tranquil, say our quick 
spirits of the present, but it must have been 
deadly dull. They do not desire tranquillity: 
movement delights them, change, hurry, 
diversity, the eager suggestion of some new 
object, some new effort, some piquant, stim- 
ulating, undiscovered source of excitement, 
which in the constant invading progress of 
decay and dissolution shall assure them, con- 
vince them, that they are alive. What is tran- 
quillity, they say in scorn, but sloth and 
indolence? And sloth and indolence are spir- 
itual death. 

But tranquillity is not sloth or indolence, 
but something far different. It is a serene, 
patient, triumphant adjustment of powers 
and efforts to conditions; an avoidance of 
useless hurry and stir and fidget for the calm 
accomplishment of what is really worth en- 
deavor; a steady, untroubled progress toward 
a definite end. And there is a tranquillity 
that is inborn. How we envy those who by 
a sort of divine endowment seem ‘to accept 
the good and the ill of life and, by accepting 
them, to suck the inmost sweetness from the 
good and let the ill pass by. But even finer 
and nobler is the tranquillity that is acquired, 
that comes from a thoughtful study of your 
own powers and your own destiny, from be- 
ginning early to use those powers for directing 
that destiny, so far as it may be directed by 
mortal man. The greatest of human achieve- 
ment in every field falls to those who have 
first achieved the tranquil mastery of their 
own hearts. 
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LAUSANNE AND THE WASHINGTON 
TREATIES 


T is now ten months since the Washington 
conference adjourned, but the treaties 
negotiated there have not yet been ratified 

by all the nations that were represented at 
the council table. The conspicuous procras- 
tinators are France and Italy. Those govern- 
ments have delayed action so long and so 
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deliberately that a good many persons have 
made up their minds that they do not mean 
to ratify the naval agreement, and that 
France will not assent to the Four Power 
treaty concerning island possessions in the 
Pacific. It is obvious that, if they refuse to 
ratify the treaties, the achievements of the 
Washington conference, which at the time 
seemed so considerable, will amount to little. 
For although Great Britain and Japan have 
ratified the treaties, they could not be ex- 
pected to observe them indefinitely if France 
and Italy decline to agree. 

It is France in particular that hesitates to 
crown Secretary Hughes’s adventure in diplo- 
macy with its approval. The French have 
always believed that M. Briand was made to 
look foolish by Lord Balfour at Washington 
and by Mr. Lloyd George at Genoa. It was 
soon after those conferences that he had to 
yield his office to M. Poincaré. Here in Amer- 
ica we have been accustomed to thinking of 
the Washington. conference as an_ isolated 
diplomatic occasion, on which for the mo- 
ment the nations had a relapse into common 
sense before they resumed the quarrels and 
misunderstandings that have agitated Europe 
since the armistice. But it is not so regarded 
in France. There they think of it as only one 
in a long succession of diplomatic engage- 
ments between Great Britain and France, in 
which Great Britain won a point by getting 
its naval supremacy in European waters 
guaranteed. So long as the two allies remain 
suspicious of each other France is likely to 
hold aloof from the Washington agreement, 
and so long as France holds off Italy too will 
hold off. The only thing that can induce 
France to accept the Washington treaties is 
a definite renewal of the entente and a frank 
agreement with Great Britain on a common 
policy toward Germany and Turkey. 

The conference at Lausanne may pave the 
way for such an agreement. Both the nations 
that thought the war was won approach the 
meeting in a chastened mood. Their bicker- 
ings and rivalries have brought France to 
the very verge of bankruptcy and the 
British Empire to the gravest peril it has 
faced since the days of Napoleon. At the 
command of the Turk, whom four years 
ago they believed to be crushed for all time, 
they must tear up the Treaty of Sévres. The 
Treaty of Versailles is in danger of following 
it into the wastebasket. There is at least a 
chance that France and Great Britain will 
clasp hands again before it is too late. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s being in office at Downing 
Street will help. So far as France is con- 
cerned, Mr. Lloyd George long ago over- 
stayed his welcome. 


6 ¢ 
COMPETITION 


I. Competition and War 


T would be difficult to imagine a wider 

contrast than that between rivalry in 

production and rivalry in destruction. It 
is the same as the contrast between rivalry 
in conferring benefit and rivalry in inflicting 
injury. Yet there are opponents of the com- 
petitive system of industry who profess to 
see no essential difference. There are also 
apologists for war who pretend that there is 
no difference. That is, both groups see no 
essential difference between economic com- 
petition and war. 

The only characteristic that the two things 
have in common is that both are forms of 
rivalry. Both are inspired by your personal 
interests and desires, or by a preference for 
yourself and those dependent on you, 4s 
against those outside the circle of your 
preferences. They who judge everything by 
its source rather than by its fruits may be 
confused by the fact that both forms of 
rivalry arise from a common source. If, how- 
ever, we judge things by their results, we shall 
find that the two kinds of rivalry produce 
diametrically opposite results. 

In economic competition you succeed in 
proportion to your ability to please or 
persuade by what you have to offer. You 
may offer a product, a service, or merely a 
persuasive argument. In war you succeed 
in proportion to your power to hurt, to in- 
jure, to inflict pain or to inspire fear. So long 
as you are trying to attract buyers for your 
product or your service, you are competing 
and not fighting. When you try to inspire 
terror among your competitors or to drive 
them away by threats of injury, you are 
fighting and not competing. Rivals for the 
hand of a lady may try either to win her 
favor or to drive one another away by 
force. In the first case there is competition, 
in the other case war. Rivals for the money 
of a prospective customer may try to win 
his favor by persuasion or by offering a 
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good product or service, or they may try 
to drive one another away by force. In the 
one case they are competing, in the other 
case they are fighting. 

As to the results of the two methods, a 
few things are perfectly clear. The more the 
people of any country try to compete with 
one another the more will they labor to 
please or to persuade; but the more they try 
to fight one another the more will they try 
to hurt or to inspire fear. In one case the 
arts of persuasion and of service will in- 
crease, and the behavior of the people will 
be agreeable; in the other case the arts of 
destruction will increase, and the behavior of 
the people will be influenced by their occu- 
pation. 

There is not much doubt which set of 
conditions would make the pleasanter coun- 
try to live in. Under the competitive system 
the things that people like will multiply 
because everyone, knowing that his own 
prosperity depends upon supplying those 
things, will try to do it. Under war the 
things that people dislike will multiply be- 
cause everybody will know that his success 
depends upon his power to hurt, and there- 
fore he will do his best to use that power. 
The first condition of prosperity within a 
nation is, therefore, that internal war of 
every kind shall be repressed and that rivalry 
in production and the performance of service 
shall displace rivalry in destruction. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


ADVENTURE! 


Boys, you remember Black Eagles 
and White? Mr. Archibald Rut- 
ledge’s even more stirring story The 
Chimera of Wittee Lake appears in 
1923. Don’t forget that The Com- 
panion has a tale of adventure every 
week in the year. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


You will be doing us a great favor if you 
will let us enter your renewal in Decem- 
ber, for in January comes the great flood 
of new subscriptions, which of course must 
be entered at once, and which consequently 
tax to its utmost the whole clerical force. 
A renewal blank and some unusually inter- 
esting offers that we are making this year 
to those who renew promptly have been 
mailed to you. The Companion Home Cal- 
endar is a gift to all our renewing sub- 
scribers. 
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7 
CURRENT EVENTS 


N spite of the exposures published in a 

leading New York newspaper people have 
not been inclined to take the Ku Klux Klan 
seriously. There is so much that is childish 
and absurd in its apparatus of secrecy and 
uniform that a good many citizens have 
taken the order merely as a huge joke. Such 
persons are apparently very. much mistaken. 
The election returns in many Western and 
Southwestern states furnish evidence that the 
Klan controls many votes and knows how to 
use them for its purposes. The visit of the 
governor of Louisiana to Washington to take 
counsel with the national authorities about 
the lawlessness and violence of which the 
Klan has been guilty in his part of the coun- 
try is proof that we are face to face with a 
revolutionary organization that is ready and 
able to defy the restraints of law in the pur- 
“suit of its objects. The Ku Klux is politically 
a revival of the “Know-Nothingism” of the 
days before the Civil War, but it copies 
many of the terroristic methods that were 
characteristic of the original Ku Klux Klan 
of the Reconstruction period. 


e 


WHEN the British Labor party chose Mr. 
: J. Ramsay Macdonald to be its leader 
in Parliament it gave evidence that the 
“left,” or radical, wing of the party was in 
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control. It had been expected that Mr. 
Clynes, a more moderate man and the chief 
of the party in the last Parliament, would be 
chosen, but Mr. Macdonald got five more 
votes than Mr. Clynes. The new leader of 
His Majesty’s Opposition is a convinced 
socialist and a pacifist. He was against the 
war and in favor of 
a peace by accom- 
modation at .every 
stage of the fighting. 
When the ‘khaki 
election’’ of 1918 
came round his views 
had gained him so 
much unpopularity 
that he could not find 
a seat in Parliament 
and was twice beaten 
in constituencies that 
have a large Labor 
vote. Though he came 
of very poor parents, 
he managed, like most Scotsmen, to get a 
good education. He is an able speaker, a hard 
fighter, a clever parliamentarian. Whether he 
has the tact, good temper and patience to 
make an effective floor leader remains to be 
seen. e 


ATURALLY enough Herr Cuno, the 

man whom President Ebert of Germany 
asked to form a cabinet when the Wirth 
ministry died of anemia and nervous pros- 
tration, had a hard time to build a really 
substantial structure of government. Herr 
Cuno, himself not a politician but a business 
man, set about making up a ministry on 
business principles—with the usual obstruc- 
tion from the politicians. A little timely dis- 
play of firmness on the part of President 
Ebert gave Herr Cuno a chance to complete 
his cabinet, but no one expects it to last very 
long or accomplish very much. The murder 
of Walter Rathenau deprived Germany of 
the one democratic statesman in whom any- 
one in or out of Germany had confidence. 
Now that he is gone the future seems to hold 
for Germany either a monarchist reaction, 
with a civil war as an inevitable accompani- 
ment, or the taking over of the government 
by a politico-commercial syndicate of which 
Hugo Stinnes will be the head. 


oS 


HEN the authorities of the Free State 

at Dublin executed Erskine Childers 
as a rebel captured in arms they took De 
Valera at his word. The leader of the Irish 
extremists has said again and again that 
there can be no quarter; that the republic 
for which he fights must triumph or he 
and his followers must accept extermination. 
Childers, who was De Valera’s chief adviser, 
was an Englishman who had spent many 
years of his life in the British army. His con- 
version to the principles of Sinn Fein was 
recent; and he was never personally popular 
or thoroughly trusted in Ireland. But his 
abilities were always recognized, and he re- 
ceives credit for arousing and sustaining in 
De Valera much of the irreconcilable spirit 
he has shown. What effect the death of 
Childers will have on the Irish situation we 
hesitate to predict, for the response of Ireland 
to any political happening is rarely what you 
would naturally expect it to be. 


9S 


HE Sultan of Turkey, anticipating little 

comfort or pleasure in life after Mustapha 
Kemal got his hands firmly on Constanti- 
nople, took flight on a British warship and 
was last heard of in Malta. The Angora 
assembly at once declared that his flight cre- 
ated a vacancy in the office of Caliph of 
Islam and elected Prince Abdul Medjid to 
that high place. No political authority what- 
ever is attached to the caliphate under the 
arrangement proclaimed from Angora. Abdul 
Medjid will claim and exercise religious au- 
thority only, and his right to that will prob- 
ably be disputed by the Afghans and the 
Arabians. Great Britain, with the fugitive 
Sultan under its protection, may find it 
harder than ever to come to an amicable 
understanding with the new power in 
Turkey. ° 


——- a= 
J. Ramsay Macdonald 


| ig is interesting to know how the popular 
vote stood in the recent parliamentary 
elections in Great Britain. Returns that if not 
entirely accurate are nearly so give the Con- 
servatives 5,464,707 votes, the Asquith Lib- 
erals 2,619,870, the Labor party 2,191,782, 
the Coalition Liberals 1,429,001 and the scat- 
tering parties 376,302. The consolidation of 
the Labor vote in a comparatively small 
number of districts enabled that party to 
carry on a smaller popular vote twice as 
many seats as the Liberals carried. 

















Expansion 


A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years— 
putting into operation a mil- 
lion new routes of talk, and a 


demand in the United States 
is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive 
growth. Ain increasing per- 
centage of the population is 
corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as 
switchboards, cable and long 


distance lines. 


seeking telephone service. 


The Bell System is provid- 
ing for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 


No other country is so well wires, switchboards and sta- 


equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because 
the telephone is so useful—the 
demand for service keeps 
growing greater. 


The growth of telephone 


tions—and more subscribers. 
The American people require 
the best service. The best 
service means the most compre- 
hensive service, not only for 
the necessities of to-day, but 
for the necessities of the future. 


“ BELL System™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 


W. L.DOUGLAS — 


$5 96 57 &§8 SHOES «sions 


and WOMEN 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making ingly 
BECAUSE shoes for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly lf a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 


shoes in style, quality, material and 
W.L. DOUGLAS workmanship ‘are better than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profitsis guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 

iden’ 


If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. ~ U, A Of Z, 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
handles W. L las shoes, write pas | 


for exclusive rights to handle this quic 
selling, quick turn-over line. 
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into view. He was just about to take a 
bite in a large winesap apple. 

“Hello, Ray,” he said. “Are you car- 
rying the wash in that basket ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ray, with his eyes 
glued to the juicy apple. It made his 
mouth water. “This is some food that 
my mother is sending my grandmother.” 

Rusty bit deep into the winesap. “Ah, 
I see,” he said. “Apples, perhaps ?” 

Ray shook his head. “We have no 
apples,” he said wistfully. “This is 

> chicken.” 

At the word chicken Rusty’s nose 








He was marching gayly across the fields 


Ray Coon and Rusty Fox 


began to quiver in a strange way; he 
gazed intently at the basket with his 
sharp little eyes. And while he gazed 


toward the house on the other hill. 
When he reached the brow of the hill 
he turned to look back. To. his dismay 
Rusty Fox was running off at top speed 
with the sled! Ray shrieked and waved 
his arms, but Rusty took no notice of 
him; he only ran the faster. There was 
nothing for Ray to do but follow as 
fast as he could. He came over the slope 
of the hill and down the other side like 
a swift-rolling, squeaking rubber ball. 
All at once there were other squeaks | 

on the still winter air, shrill, angry 
squeaks that rose higher and higher. 
Ray stopped and peered toward the 








bottom of the hill. There he saw Rusty 








tangled in a barbed-wire fence. The sled 


He kept snarling at the wire 





By G. H. Smith 
Coon one fine 


mF AY,” said Mrs. 
winter morning, “I wish I had 


some way to get this basket of 
rolls and chicken over to your grandma. 
She is looking for it, I know.” 

“T know a good way,” said Ray Coon. 
“Tt is red, with a string tied to it.” 

He scampered round the house and 
came back with his sled. Three minutes 
later he was marching gayly across the 
fields, dragging a basket of good things 














Ray Coon looked on soberly. He felt 
sorry for Rusty, but he took pains to 
grasp the rope of the sled very tight. 

Rusty had the grace to be ashamed 
of himself. “You are a good chap, Ray,” 
he said. 

“Not very,” Ray Coon replied. “Good- 
by, Rusty; I must go and carry this 
basket to my grandmother.” 

“Wait,” said Rusty Fox cheerfully. 
He drew a big winesap apple from his 
pocket and held it out to Ray Coon. 

Ray took the apple joyfully. As he 





walked along toward his grandmother’s 





on his sled. 

All at once he began to sniff the wind. 
“T smell apples,” he said. “Just as sure 
as I live.I smell apples. Um-um, but I'd 
like to have a big, juicy, red one!” 

Just then Rusty Fox came striding 


Ray passed the rope over to Rusty 


at the basket Ray Coon gazed at the 
winesap. There was a long silence. 

“Do you like apples?” Rusty Fox 
asked suddenly. 

Ray jumped. “Indeed I do,” he said 











heartily. 

“Well, you can get all you want at 
my cousin Sally Fox’s over on the other 
hill,” said Rusty. “Tell her I sent you.” 

“Qh, thank you,” Ray said. But as he 
tightened his hold 6n the rope and 
turned in the direction of the house the 
other stopped him. 

“Wait a minute,” Rusty said. “On 
second thought I’d advise you to leave 
that sled with me. Cousin Sally is very 
fussy about having things dragged round 
her yard.” 





So Ray passed the rope trustfully 





“We have no apples,” he said 


over to Rusty and went hurrying away 


Rusty took no notice of him 


had slipped under the wire and had 
turned entirely round, basket and all, 
but Rusty himself was caught fast. 

Ray Coon ran down the hill and 
rolled under the lowest strand of wire 
without hurting himself. Then he came 
running to help Rusty. But there was 
nothing he could do. Rusty had strug- 
gled so that he was caught tight in the 
wire; worse still, he had cut his leg 
badly. And all the time he kept snarling 
at the wire as if it were a live thing 
holding him. 

Ray turned and ran for his cousin, 
Farmer Bear, who lived a quarter of a 
mile away. Farmer Bear was something 
of a doctor and knew what to do. In 
three minutes after he reached the spot 
he had freed Rusty Fox from the wire 








eating it he thought to himself: “I sup- 
pose I was pretty careless. I'll be glad 
when this basket is safe at my grand- 
mother’s house, that I will indeed!” 








and was carefully binding up his leg. 


Farmer Bear was something of a doctor 





A LIVE QUESTION 


By Frances R. C. Long 


OBBY,” said his mother, looking at the 
clock, “I do believe it’s time for you 
to go outdoors. You must hurry, 

dear, before it gets too cold. The sun is warm 
now, but it will be chilly toward evening.” 

“But, mother,” objected Bobby, “the wind 
is cold, and it’s blowing hard. I don’t feel a 
bit like going out this afternoon.” 

“Do go, dear. It’s best for you, and you 
can find some sheltered spot to play in. No 
boy with woods and hedges close at hand 
need think twice about the wind.” 

Bobby obeyed, but not very pleasantly. 
He sulked for a moment behind the nearest 
hedge before he wandered into the woods. 
He floundered along, half picking up his feet 
and not caring a straw where he went. Sud- 
denly he came to an open glade that he had 
never seen before. 

Across the open space from him was a 
squat little house. On one side of it stood 
great trees, dark and towering. They were 
evergreens and sycamores with long, twisted 
arms. As the wind surged through them they 
roared and wailed and rocked threateningly 
about. On the other side of the house stood 
smaller trees, aspens and birches, and chunky 
little shrubs, and as the wind poured through 
them it was shattered into thousands of little 
bits, every one of which was a chuckle. The 
slender young trees danced as their branches 
tossed in the gale, and the shrubs jerked 
merrily this way and that. 

In the doorway of the squat little house 
stood a squat little man. As his head turned 
from side to side Bobby couldn’t decide 
whether he were the crossest person he had 
ever seen or quite the jolliest chap in the 
world. 

“Are you a gnome?” asked Bobby. 

The little man looked at him. “Sort of,” he 
replied. “What are you ?” 

“I am a boy, and my name is Bob. May I 
sit on your doorstep? Is it strong enough ?” 


“We'll see,” said the gnome, and, stepping 
forward, he jumped up and down on the spot. 

Bob clapped his hands to his ears. Bang, 
bang, bang! Roar! Crash! The sounds seemed 
all round him. 

Finally the gnome stopped and examined 
the step. “It seems all right,” he said and 
waved him to be seated. 

Bob sat down carefully and looked up at 
the gnome. “Do you make the thunder?” he 
inquired. 

“Some of it,” replied the gnome modestly. 
“There’s always a lot of noise when I’m 
active.” 

Bobby settled himself comfortably. The 
gnome placed himself near by and turned the 
cheerful side of his face toward Bobby, to 
his intense relief. 

After a moment of silence Bobby said 
shyly, “May I ask a question?” 


“Certainly you may. Fm one,” 
gnome’s unexpected reply. 

“One what ?” Bobby asked, puzzled. 

“Question,” returned the little man. “That’s 
my name.” 

“What a funny name.” 

“Not at all. You’re a boy, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” agreed Bobby. 

“And you're called a boy, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, I’m a question, so I’m called a 
question. Nothing could be simpler.” 

“Well,” said Bobby, “this is the first time 
I’ve ever come upon a real live question.” 

“Ts it?” asked the gnome, surprised. “The 
woods are full of them.” 

“T never saw one before.” 

‘Don’t be quite sure of that. People often 
see them without recognizing them. It comes 
with practice. What did you wish to ask ?” 


was the 





Old King Cold 


Old King Cold 
In his icy crystal crown 
Makes a million billion snowflakes 
And sends them flying down. 
“Hurry to the earth,” he says; 
“Ride upon the breeze, 
Peep into the windows 
And perch upon the trees ; 
Cover all the housetops, 
Crowd along the way, 
Fill the yards and meadows 
And make the children play. 
But hurry, hurry, hurry, 
For if Old King Sun 
Came peering out and saw you 
Your frolic would be done !’’ 
Old King Cold 
In his icy crystal crown 
Makes a million billion snowflakes 
And sends them flying down. 

















“Oh,” said Bobby, “I was wondering —” 
He hesitated. “Would you mind my asking 
why your face looks so jolly on one side and 
so—so —” He stopped for fear of offending 
his companion. 

The gnome threw back his head and 
laughed. “Lots of people wonder about that. 
Every question has two sides, one pleasant 
and the other unpleasant. It’s only the chaps 
who look us questions squarely in the face 
that can see both sides of us at once, and, 
for them, we fellows are not half bad.” 

“Well,” said Bobby, “I’m sure you have 
been very kind to me. I saw the disagreeable 
side of you only a minute when I first came 
and have not seen it since.” 

“And that’s the last you will ever see of 
that side, my boy,” answered the gnome 
kindly, placing his hand on Bobby’s shoul- 
der. “I always show my pleasant side to my 
friends.” 

At that moment there was a flare beyond 
the trees. 

“Oh, what’s that ?” cried Bobby. 

His companion turned, then shrugged his 
shoulders. “Oh, it’s only a question, burning.” 

“Burning!” exclaimed Bobby. “Can’t we 
save him ?” 

“Doesn’t want to be saved; likes it. It’s 
every question’s pet scheme to start burning. 
Let a few people so much as notice one, and 
he swells up with pride and streaks all over 
the place, burning all the time. Can’t hold 
him down. They’re terribly upperty, these 
burning questions.” 

“But doesn’t it kill them?” 

“Kill them? My, no; a question’s never so 
healthy as when he’s burning. It’s only the 
quiet ones that die. Take me, for example. 
It’s visitors, like you, that keep me alive. 
And the more visitors I have the better I 
feel. Of course there are some quarrels, as 
people do not always agree which is the 
pleasant side of me. But that doesn’t trouble 
me. The more they quarrel the hotter I get. 
Sometimes I get real agitated and make a 
lot of noise; and if they keep it up long 
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The Silly Bakers 


By Mary Johnson Healy 


Four and twenty bakers 
For the good queen’s sake 
Got all their ovens piping hot 
A jelly roll to bake. 


The dough was mixed with deftness 
And worked into a roll. 

“How can we put the jelly in,” 
They cried, “without a hole?” 
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Four and twenty bakers 
Left their jelly roll 
nd traveled thirty acres 
Looking for a hole. 
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They said, “The jelly’s waiting ’ 
All rich and red of hue; 
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Where’s the hole to put it in? 
Whatever shall we do?” 


They never, never finished 
The roll they did begin, 
Because they couldn’t find a hole 
To put the jelly inl 











enough, I start to burn. Then’s when I feel 
important,” he finished, with a satisfied 


smile. 

“T should think you would,” agreed Bobby, 
enviously. He wanted to see another question 
burn. But the sun had begun to shine through 
the lower tree trunks, and he knew that he 
must start to go home. 

“Perhaps you'll tell me which question you 
are,” suggested Bobby. “Then I shall know 
you when I meet you again.” 

“T guess you’ll know me,” said the gnome. 
“We questions don’t look much alike. But 
I’m glad to tell you my name. It’s Shalli- 
goout? Hope we shall meet often. Don’t for- 
get to recognize me. Good-by!” and the squat 
figure disappeared into his doorway. 

Bobby stared after him and a sheepish 
grin stole to his lips. Finally he turned and 
thoughtfully made his way back home. 

“Well, Bobby,” asked his mother, “didn’t 
you enjoy it? How red your cheeks are. 
You’re not too cold, are you?” she asked 
anxiously. “Where did you play ?” 

“In the woods.” 

“I’m so glad. It was rather a question with 
me whether I did right to send you out, after 
all, when the wind grew so much stronger.” 

“It was a question with me too, mother,” 
he said, with a grin. “But I guess I met it all 
right.” 
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THE MAGIC WHISTLE 


By Carl G. Langland 


OBERT SCOFIELD had always longed 
for a dog, but in the apartment house 
where he lived dogs were not allowed. 

When the family moved out to the country 
his first question was, “Now may I have a 
dog?” 

“T'll try to get one in time for your birth- 
day,” was his father’s reply. 

“Don’t forget that tomorrow’s my: birth- 
day,” Robert said as his father started to 
town one morning. 

“That means the dog, doesn’t it?” said 
his father. “Well, I'll do my best.” 

When the automobile came in sight that 
afternoon Robert went running to the gate. 
There was no dog to be seen. “Perhaps 
he’s asleep in the foot of the car,” he thought. 

“Where’s my dog?” he cried as he swung 
the gate open. 

His father smiled. “I couldn’t manage to 
get him today,” he answered. Then, as 
Robert’s face fell, he added, “But don’t give 
up hope.” 

He felt in his pockets. “Here’s something 
your Uncle Dick sent you,” he remarked. 

Robert took the package and unwrapped 
it slowly. “Why, it’s a whistle,” he said. 

“A special kind of whistle,” was the reply. 
“Your Uncle Dick said, ‘Tell Robert that the 
way to make it do the best work is to blow 
it with three short notes and a long one.” 

“Best work? What does he mean?” asked 
Robert doubtfully. 

“Well, he’s coming to see us tomorrow,” 
father answered. “Then you'll find out.” 

“I’m much obliged to him for the whistle,” 
said Robert. “Father do you think I'll have 
that dog before long?” 

“T think you will,” his father replied. 

When Uncle Dick came the next day, he 
left his car down at the village garage and 
walked up to the house. 

Robert was practicing on his whistle. 
“Hello, Uncle Dick,” he cried. “This is a 
dandy whistle; thank you.” 
~ “You’re welcome,” said Uncle Dick. “Do 
you blow it the way I told you to?” 

For answer Robert put the whistle to his 
lips and blew three short notes and one long. 

“Right-o,” said Uncle Dick. “I think that 
whistle will serve you a good turn sooner or 
later, Bob.” 

Robert looked puzzled. “What do you 
mean?” he said. Then he added, “I thought 
I was going to have a dog to show you when 
you came, but I haven’t.” 

Uncle Dick loved dogs as well as Robert 


did, but he only nodded. “Let’s take a walk 
down to the village,” he suggested. 

When they had gone some distance Uncle 
Dick said, “How loud can you blow that 
whistle, anyway, Bob?” 

“Tl show you,” said Robert. He put the 
whistle to his mouth and blew and blew as 
loud as he could. 

Uncle Dick laughed. “Just suppose that 
was a magic whistle,” he said, “and you could 
summon with it anything you wanted!” 

“T’d blow for a dog,” answered Robert. 

“Go ahead and blow,” said Uncle Dick. 

Robert chuckled. “If I thought I could 
blow a dog to me,” he said, “I’d blow till 
your ears couldn’t hear.” 

With that he blew such a blast that the 
hills rang—three short notes and a long one. 

Suddenly he saw a dark object dashing up 
the road in a cloud of dust; it dashed straight 
toward Uncle Dick and him. ( 

To Robert’s astonishment the object turned 
out to be a small black spaniel. The little dog 
was almost wagging himself in two. 

Robert’s eyes shone. “Here, pup, here!” he 
cried. 

Then, as the dog leaped on him, the boy 
asked, “Where did he come from and whose 
is he?” 

“He came from the garage where he’s 
been taking a nap in my car,” said Uncle 
Dick, “and he’s yours if you want him.” 

“Well, I surely do want him!” Robert 
cried. 

Then Uncle Dick explained that when 
Robert’s father failed to find a dog he him- 
self had offered to see what could be done. 

“The man who sold me the little fellow,” 
he added, “told me that he was used to com- 
ing to a certain call. That’s why I sent you 
the whistle and the message.” 

Robert, who was having a grand tussle 
with the dog, looked up and laughed. “It’s 
a magic whistle all right,” he said. “Three 
cheers for it—three shorts and a long!” 
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A SONG OF LITTLE SANTA CLAUS 
By Miriam Clark Potter 


This is told of Santa Claus: 
When he was just a boy 
His home was Happy Hollyland 
The mountain top of Joy; 
And frosty, snowy, sparkly 
Was the flurried little peak 
Where Santa Claus when he was young 
First learned to walk and speak. 


His mother, Lady Mistletoe, 

The fairies loved her well; 
His father was the chieftain 

Of the Tribe of Jinglebell; 
They were the kindest people! 

And once a year, they say, 
They gave a winter party 

For the fairies out their way. 


They chose a tiny spruce tree, 
And trimmed it all themselves 
With fluff and glint and star dust 
Lent by the forest elves. 
They hung bright presents on it, 
Wee bits of gems and gold 
And tiny scraps of rabbit fur 
For fairies who were cold. 


Then little fellow Santa Claus 
Would climb upon a stump 
And call, “The party’s ready,” 
And flop down with a jump; 
And all the wood would flutter 
With a little eager tune— 
The fairies coming running 
By the light of wintry moon. 


But after it was over 
And all the sprites had flown, 
And as he went to bed at night 
All cosy and alone, 
Little Santa Claus would whisper, 
Looking down to valleys blue, 
“O children, wait till I grow up, 
I'll do great things for you!” 
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MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


Subscribers to The Youth’s Companion who plan to take 
more than one periodical during 1923 can materially re- 
duce the cost by taking advantage of the following 
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The Youth’s Companion 
Scribner’s Magazine . 
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A SAINTS WIFE 
By Martha Banning Thomas 


The bags are packed and ready, Nicholas! 
Your gloves I laid together in the hall, 

The thickest pair: it’s cold tonight. Pull down 
Your cap over your forehead! What a boy 
You are to caper so! Stand still, you child 

Of children, till I see your collar. There! 

I knew you'd put that old coat on; it’s torn 
From last year’s journey, and you hid it where 
I could not find it, purposely! Of course 

The red is beautiful, and they expect 

To see you in it, but I tried to make 

The new one just as bright. There’s no time now 
To change. 


And, Nicholas, be very sure 

To handle Vixen carefully; she’s full 
Of little _tricks—you’ve stabled her too: long!— 
And might lead on the others. Please don’t let 
Them take you near the trees; your sleigh’s so 

small 
And not well-balanced; branches catch their hoofs 
Sometimes, and you forget. 


The bells were tuned . 
Just yesterday—one’s missing from the reins 
Near Comet’s head. You said he rubbed it off 
Against a chimney. How I like to think 
Of all those chiming tongues that sprinkle sound 
Like jets of frosted spray upon the night! 
I know the children love them. Don’t forget 
The last, wee letter that came in today! 
It asked you for a sheep, and so you made 
An extra woolly one that squeaked a “Ba-a-a!’’ 
I tucked it in your pack right near the top. 


They’re waiting for you, Nicholas! I feel 
Their eager, little hearts; they beat so fast it’s 


like 
A pulse that throbs around the world. Good-by! 
Til have a good, hot breakfast when you’re back. 
Your gloves? Good gracious! Nick, I told you 
where 
They were. I thought of course you had them on! 
They’re in the hall! 


The moon is up—look out 
That Vixen doesn’t shy at it. Good-by! 
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DEAD SEAS 


HE doctor leaned back in his chair. “There’s 
nothing the matter with you, young woman,” 
he said, “except—-unused power.” 

Agatha Gilder looked at him in incredulous 
amazement. Nothing the matter with her, when 
head, eyes, heart, nerves and everything were 
wrong! 

“What do you mean?” she gasped. 

“There is a famous sea,” the doctor said 
musingly, “that has no outlet. It manages to 
get along without being a menace because the 
evaporation approximately equals the inflow. It 
is the Dead Sea. What have you been doing—say, 
during the past year?” 

“Why, the usual things.” 

“Made any new friends?” 

“One doesn’t make a friend every year.” 

“Doesn’t one?” The doctor looked as if he 
had discovered a new symptom. “Well, then, any 
pleasant acquaintances that with a little cultiva- 
tion might grow to be friends?” 

Agatha shook her head impatiently. “I do not 
care for many people,” she replied coldly. 

The doctor said no more on that subject. 
“How about interests? Any new ones? Suffrage? 
Civics? Child welfare? Anything of that sort?” 

“No,” Agatha replied shortly. 

“Any new study? Travel? Work?” 

Agatha shook her head. 

“Tired of everything? 
flavor?” 

The last question was more sympathetic, and 
the tears came to Agatha’s eyes. “That’s it ex- 
actly,” she answered. 

The doctor struck his desk heavily with his 
hand. “Thank heaven, you are tired of it, Agatha 
Gilder! Your whole body and mind are protest- 
ing at the way you've -treated them, sulking, 
mutinying because all the splendid powers that 
are in them are going to waste. What a year, 
girl! The shabbiest little bundle wrapper who is 
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using her opportunities is richer than you. You 
expect freshness and zest to stay in your life 
when you don’t lift your finger to renew them. 
A Dead Sea, all intake and no outflow!” 

Agatha’s face was crimson, “It’s very easy to 
say!” she protested. eh 

The doctor’s eyes softened. “Of course it. is, 
child—and hard to do. But are you going to be 
a quitter forever? Go out and earn your living 
for a year or study to prepare yourself to do it. 
Or go to a new place and win friends. Good 
heavens, girl, with a whole universe round you, 
teeming with interest, you cry because you are 
bored! Whose fault is it? God’s?” : 

The girl rose and said good-by politely but 
frigidly. ’ 

The doctor sank back in his chair. “Talk 
about surgery!” he muttered. 
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TOO CLEVER FOR THE CAMERA 


T= Indian conjurer is too clever for the 
camera. Some of his tricks baffle the keenest 
eyesight, the highly sensitized photographic 

plate even. One of them, the famous rope trick, 

we learn from Lord Frederic Hamilton in Here, 

There and Everywhere, utterly bewildered an 
English colonel who was prepared and determined 

to solve it. 

Colonel Barnard, writes Lord Hamilton, had 
never met an eyewitness of the rope trick, but 
his policemen had received orders to report to 
him the arrival in Calcutta of any juggler who 
professed to do it. At last one of the police in- 
formed him that a man who was able to perform 
the trick had reached the city but that he would 
not show it if Colonel Barnard were accompanied 
by more than one friend. . . 

The colonel took with him one of his English 
subordinates; he took also his camera, into which 
he had inserted a new roll of films. The two Eng- 
lishmen arrived at a poor house in the native 
quarter and were ushered into a small courtyard 
that was clouded with dense smoke arising from 
two. braziers. The juggler, naked except for his 
loin cloth, appeared and commenced salaaming 
profoundly; he continued his exaggerated salaams 
for some little while. Eventually he produced a 
long coil of rope: To Colonel Barnard’s inex- 
pressible surprise, the rope began paying ‘away, 
as sailors say, of its own accord out of the jug- 
gler’s hand and went straight up into the air. 
Colonel Barnard photographed it. It went up and 
up, till his eyes could no longer see the top of 
it. Colonel Barnard photographed it again. Then a 
small boy, who was standing by the juggler, com- 
menced climbing the rope, which was held at the 
bottom by nothing, supported by nothing. The 
colonel photographed the boy, who went up and 
up till he disappeared. ¢ 

Suddenly the juggler, professing himself to be 
angry with the boy for his dilatoriness, started 
in pursuit of him up the rope. The colonel photo- 
graphed him, also. Finally the man descended the 
rope and, wiping a bloodstained knife, explained 
that he had killed the boy for disobeying his 
orders. Then he pulled the rope down and coiled 
it, and suddenly the boy reappeared and with his 
master began salaaming profoundly. The trick 
was over. 

The two Europeans returned home, absolutely 
mystified. With their own eyes they had seen the 
impossible, the incredible. Then Colonel Barnard 
went into his dark room and developed his nega- 
tives—with an astounding result. Neither the 
juggler nor the boy nor the rope had moved at 
all. .The photographs of the ascending rope, of 
the boy climbing it and of the man following him 
were simply blanks; they showed the details of 
the courtyard but nothing else. Nothing whatever 
had happened, it seemed, but how in the name of 
all that is wonderful had the juggler conveyed 
the impression to two hard-headed, matter-of-fact 
Englishmen? Possibly the braziers contained cun- 
ning preparations of hemp or opium unknown to 
European science; possibly they may have been 
burning some more subtle brain stealer; or pos- 
sibly the deep salaams of the fellow had hypno- 
tized his spectators and had forced them to see 
the things he wanted them to see. 
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PITY THE POOR BARONS 


ITY the poor barons of the Cinque Ports! 
For certainly on coronation day the barons 
of that ancient jurisdiction in the south of 

England deserve our pity. The whole trouble, 
though to be sure it is trouble of a rather pleas- 
ant sort, arises, we learn from Sir Henry Lucy 
in Lords and Commoners, out of the quaint and 
cherished right of the barons to carry the canopy 
over the kings and queens of England at their 
coronation and to sit at a table set on their right 
hand at the subsequent banquet. 

As with many privileges handed down from 
an earlier time, the nominal possession rather 
than the actual exercise of the privilege is what 
really is prized, for, if the experience of the 
barons at the coronation of George IV in 1821 
is representative, carrying the canopy is no sine- 
cure. On that great day the barons, fifteen of 
them, were fearfully and wonderfully arrayed in 
purple satin. They were early on the scene at 
Westminster Hall and utilized the spare time by 
trying to carry two or three times the length of 
the edifice the royal canopy, which was sup- 
ported on four silver staves each with four corners 
on which jingled silver bells gilded with pure 
gold. The thing proved to be unexpectedly heavy, 
and the spectacle of fifteen gentlemen, some of 
them well advanced in years, struggling with an 
unwieldy canopy, created such merriment among 


the crowd of spectators who already were gath- 
ered in the hall that the barons were glad to put 
one down again on the steps and get out of 
sight. 

In the procession from Westminster Hall to 
the Abbey George IV, who was not desirous of 
marking the commencement of his reign by un- 
toward accident, kept clear of the canopy. His 
Majesty tripped along at a rapid pace, and the 
barons, puffing and struggling with the canopy, 
toiled after him. Returning, the king, who ev- 
idently had acquired faith, boldly paced beneath 
the purple silk. 

On reéntering Westminster Hall the barons 
found it transformed into a banqueting hall. 
Although their table was duly set at the right 
hand of the king, they were properly indignant 
at finding a stranger in one of the fifteen chairs. 
In answer to inquiries the fellow said that he was 
a master in chancery and, not finding a seat 
specially assigned to him, had sat down at the 
vacant table. Why not? The barons, who had had 
nothing to eat since five o’clock in the morning, 
politely but firmly called his attention to the 
fact that each chair had painted on its back 
“Barons of the Cinque Ports.” The master in 
chancery said he didn’t care. He’d been asked to 
dinner, and he’d come. 

The outcome is modestly told in the report: 
“The solicitors were compelled to exercise a 
considerable degree of firmness and decision be- 
fore they could displace him.” 
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MR. PEASLEE’S COCKSURE 
BOARDER 


‘“©°VE been meanin’ to ask you, Kellup,” began 
I Deacon Hyne as the two old men leaned 
upon Caleb’s barnyard fence, “what it was 
happened to that young feller from the city who 
was stoppin’ with you folks the past three-four 
weeks?” 

Mr. Peaslee, shading his eyes the better to see 
a cow in the distant pasture, shaded a smile at 
the same time; he prolonged his inspection until 
he had the smile under control. “Jest what was 
you meanin’ to ask?” he inquired placidly. 

The deacon hesitated. “Wal, for one thing,” he 
said at last, “when he fust come he seemed to be 
an awful knowin’ critter; he didn’t seem to think 
we farmin’ folks could know anything or give 
him any advice he was bound to heed—like that 
day down at the blacksmith’s shop when he 
started to pick up a piece of iron off’n the heap 
by the anvil, You know how a piece of hot iron’ll 
lose its glow in a minute almost and yet be hot 
*nough to burn to the bone?” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded. 

“Wal,” Deacon Hyne went on, “he started to 
pick up a piece of iron, and Lafe Symonds, who 
had jest cut it off’n a bar he was forgin’, warned 
him to be careful; but the boarder kept right on 
fingerin’ round the heap ’sif Lafe hadn’t spoke a 
word, till bimeby we heard a yelp and saw him 
ram his fingers into his mouth. 

“And he went out—to the drug store, I should 
guess—lookin’ a speck less cocksure than he did 
when he come in.” 

“Wal,” inquired Mr. Peaslee, “what else be- 
sides that?” 

“TI saw him yesterday when he was down to 
the depot to go home,” the deacon replied dog- 
gedly, “and a lamer-actin’ feller I never sot-these 
two eyes on. He looked ’sif he’d been run through 
the beater of a thrashin’ machine! And when the 
station master spoke to him to stand out of the 
way of a truck he made what haste he could to 
mind. What I want to know is, what happened 
to him to change him so?” 

“Now that we’ve got it all straightened out 
*bout what’s troublin’ your mind, Hyne,” said 
Caleb with provoking slowness, “I’ll tell you 
what I suspect had most to do with his shift of 
mind. From the day he fust landed here, I had 
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“Children are all right, Mrs. Smith, if you know how 
to manage them. Give them a drum, and you can 
always keep them quiet !’”’ 

--George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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to begin to warn him of things he’d better not do. 
Some of the things wouldn’t have hurt him much, 
—though it’s a massy he didn’t lose a finger 
foolin’ with the feed cutter,—but some things he 
seemed possessed to do was downright dang’rous, 
like tryin’ to lead the bull out on a staff same’s 
he’d seen me do it. However, I ketched him that 
time ’fore he got out of the barn with the bull, so 
no harm follered. 

“It was foolin’ with the farm critters that 
looked to be his wust weakness; I’d no more’n 
get him warned away from one than he’d be afoul 
of some other one. As I remember, it begun with 
the bees; I told him he’d better not project with 
?em, and it’d have been water on his wheel if 
he’d paid attention—but after he got stung once 
or twice he let ’em alone. 

“Then he was always thornin’ the geese to 
make ’em squall, and there was a day or two 
when I thought I’d like ’nough go crazy with the 
noise they made; but one day he got mixed up 
with the old gander, thinkin’ he was a goose, I 
s’pose, and the critter stood its ground and fit 
him back and nipped his leg so hard it tore his 
pants, and I guess it damaged the meat somé too. 
Anyway after that he didn trouble the geese any 
more, 

“But what I told him special to keep away 
from was that ram I had in a plank pen down in 
the corner of the orchard. I made the pen good 
and strong to hold him, for I didn’t dare let him 
out; he weighed as much as a yearlin’ heifer and 
was ugly as sin besides—so ugly I didn’t dast to 
go near him myself nor let anybody else neither. 

“Day b’fore yest’day about the middle of the 
afternoon I was settin’ tipped back in a chair 
agin the west side of the house; I won’t say I 
wa’n’t dozin’ a mite mebbe. All at once I heard 
two-three deep blarts out of that ram and then 
a noise like a plank splinterin’ when it was tore 
off, and right on top of that I heard somebody 
screechin’ for help ’bout as earnest as anything 
I ever happened to hear. When I got my feet and 
awake ’nough to get round the corner of the 
house there was that knowin’ animal student 
comin’ through the orchard not more’n ten foot 
ahead of the maddest ram in Penobscot County! 

“The straight road to the fence lay through 
two rows of blackberry bushes, and the boarder 
took it. But so did the ram, and he gained a foot 
or two, goin’ through, and kept gaining after- 
wards too. I thought one spell that the boarder 
was goin’ to make the fence jest in time to escape 
gettin’ butted, but he didn’t quite do it; the ram 
ketched him about ten foot from the fence and 
got one good wallop at him, and what with the 
rate they was goin’ at and the force of the bump 
the boarder sailed into the air like-a suit of 
clothes blowed off’n a clothesline in a gale. But 
he lit close to the fence, and the next bounce he 
was over it—safe but so used up I had to help 
him into the house.” 

Mr. Hyne looked at Caleb as if to read his 
secret thoughts. “Kellup,” he said solemnly, “an- 
swer me this man to man! Did you loosen ary 
board on the pen, thinkin’ to teach him a 
lesson?” 

But Mr. Peaslee, though his face reddened a 
little, refused to reply in words, 
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TRYING DOGS IN COURT 
A DOG in a sheep country has a high standard 


of morals to live up to. He is not just a 

dog and, therefore, like the famous curs of 
Constantinople, merely to be tolerated. His name 
and character are as well known as those of any 
shepherd. If he protects sheep, his master loves 
him and makes him a member of his family 
far more intimately than he does a cat or any 
other domestic animal. But woe unto him if the 
master catches him worrying sheep! Even though 
he may have grown old in blameless devotion, he 
must pay the death penalty. 

A story comes from Winchester, Kentucky, of 
a famous foxhound that was recently put on 
trial in that town for killing sheep, and of two 
puppies that “were implicated.” The proceed- 
ings were marked with the solemnity and reg- 
ularity that attends a trial of human beings. The 
prisoner at the bar, well known as Old King, was 
allowed two attorneys for his defense. Witnesses 
were called to testify to his good character, but 
the evidence of his enemies was too strong, and 
the judge remitted the death penalty only be- 
cause of the many appeals for mercy that poured 
in to him from all over the state. The final 
judgment was that the old dog should suffer 
exile from Kentucky for life. 

In the Scotch Highlands, the scene of that 
famous dog story, Bob, Son of Battle, there is 
perhaps no formal trial when a trusted dog kills 
a sheep; the execution of justice follows the 
swift processes of lynch law. Still trials of dogs 
are not so rare as you might suppose. In Paris 
a few years ago a lady’s pet terrier was sum- 
moned before a police magistrate for a serious 
canine misdemeanor and mulcted a considerable 
fine, which, fortunately, his mistress paid for him. 

There is no doubt that the ordinary dog has 
eaten a bit of the bark, if none of the fruit, of 
the tree of knowledge. He knows very well when 
he has done wrong and is most abject when his 
master summons him for punishment. On the 
other hand, when he has done a clever thing his 


’ desire for approbation passes all bounds. Persons 


who dislike dogs are not slow sometimes to ac- 
cuse them of crimes and misdemeanors of which 
they are guiltless. It is quite right, therefore, that 
they should have the benefit of trial by those 
who are not prejudiced against them. 

_ Another thing: it might not be amiss at times 
if men were tried for certain offenses by dogs. 
It is hard to believe that a man who has the 
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affection of a dog is really disreputable or wicked, 
though it is true that there have been such cases 
—a circunfstance that may have given rise to 
the north-of-England saying that God put hair 
over a sheep dog’s eyes so that the animal could 
not see the faults of those who loved it. In the 
old days a man’s guilt or innocence rested upon 
far shakier testimony than the evidence of a 
dog’s affection or dislike, and it is not at all 
certain that today a wise dozen of dogs might 
not in some cases determine more clearly a man’s 
guilt or innocence than twelve stodgy individuals 
of the human species would. 
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QUEER ENGLISH 
W ex: Mr. Martin Johnson and his coura- 


geous little wife were doing photographic 

work among the savage and too often 
cannibal blacks of the New Hebrides they met 
with some hair-raising experiences. They also 
enjoyed the hospitality of some rather formidable 
hosts. Nagapate, a fearsome-looking savage, ugly 
and brutal in the extreme, became quite friendly 
and confiding and invited them to visit him in his 
village, the headquarters of the Big Numbers 
tribe. The invitation as delivered by his emissary 
in the prevalent béche-de-mer English ran thus: 

“Nagapate, he big fellow master belong Big 
Numbers. He, he wantem you, you two fellow, 
you come along lookem house belong him, you 
lookem Mary [any woman is Mary] belong him. 
He makem big fellow sing-song. More good you, 
you two fellow come. He no makem bad, he 
makem good altogether.” 

They accepted with alacrity, and the visit, if 
by no means wholly comfortable, proved vastly 
interesting. Nagapate kept his promise and did 
not <‘makem bad,” although whatever his con- 
duct* toward them was, after an accidental and 
horrifying peep into the community head house, 
stored with dried human heads, they could hardly 
think that “good altogether” was precisely an 
applicable phrase. 

Béche-de-mer they found a necessary, but 
strictly limited, vehicle of conversation in the 
islands. “Osa (Mrs. Johnson) spoke it better 
than J,” says Mr. Johnson, “but even she could 
not make orders clear to our muddle-brained 
black slavey. One morning she told Arree to heat 
an iron for her. She waited a long time and then 
went after it. She found Arree crouched before 
the fire, gravely watching the iron boiling in a 
pot. When I called for warm water in the morn- 
ing he would reply blandly, ‘Hot water, he cold 
fellow,’ and I would have to wait till, in his 
leisured way, Arree built the fire and heated the 
water. 

“He had a sore leg, which I healed with a few 
applications of ointment. A few days later he 
came to me with one eye swollen nearly shut and 
my medicine kit in his hand. ‘Me gottem sore leg 
along eye-eye,’ he informed me. 

“Sometimes he achieved triumphs. I asked him 
once to tell another native to bring me the saw 
from Osa. In order to air his English, Arree said, 
‘You go along Mary belong master catchem one 
fellow something he brother belong ackus [axe] 
pullem he come, pushem he go.’ 

“And then he translated the command for his 
admiring, wide-eyed brother into the native dia- 
lect. Osa and I often caught ourselves falling into 
the queer English even when there were no na- 
tives round, Like ‘baby talk,’ it gets into the 
blood.” 
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A FRENCH RIDDLE 


Take away my first letter; 

Take away my second letter; 

Take away my third letter; 

Take away all my letters— 

I still remain what I was before: 
The Postman. 
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MISCHIEVOUS PETS 


AILORS have always been fond of pets, and 

captains have tolerated even troublesome 

ones, knowing how much they contributed 
to the contentment of their crews. For some 
reason monkeys and goats—two of the most 
mischievous of animals—have been especially 
popular with Jack at sea. 

In a recent account of the famous and beau- 
tiful tea clippers of the China trade an amusing 
tale is told of the monkey belonging to the 
Houqua, an especially fast and handsome vessel 
and the pride of her captain’s heart. He was so 
fond of her that, contrary to custom, he lived 
aboard while she lay in port in China. As he 
entertained many of his friends during that time 
he was more than usually particular that she 
should be exquisitely neat and fresh. 

One Saturday the crew had just finished giving 
her a new coat of paint and had holystoned the 
deck to a satiny smoothness. Meanwhile their 
pet monkey had been tied to the bowsprit to 
be out of the way. Unnoticed, he severed the 
cord and started to investigate a fifty-pound keg 
of black paint that they had not yet removed; 
it was upset, and the paint ran down the scup- 
pers as far as the mainmast. In a fury the 
second mate grabbed the monkey and swabbed 
the deck with him until his fur would hold no 
more; then he tossed him overboard. But, sputter- 
ing and scolding, the nimble little beast caught 
the side ladder and, coming up again, ran the 
whole length of the bulwarks, dodging and jump- 
ing his pursuers and leaving a black trail over 
all the fresh, straw-colored paint and glistening 
deck that the first accident had spared. 


As the ship had to be immaculate for Sunday, 
all hands had to turn to to clean up and paint 
her over again; after that the mischievous mon- 
key was “shaved, washed and forgiven.” : 

It is among the traditions of the British navy 
that a goat, long-haired and ill-tempered, was 
cherished by the sailors of the vessel sent, under 
Commander Keppel, to negotiate for the release 
of some vessels that Algerine pirates had cap- 
tured. On the way over the disrespectful creature 
so far forgot naval manners as to butt the com- 
mander—an exploit that doubtless caused him to 
remember goats and their distinguishing attri- 
butes at the right moment for effective repartee. 
For the commander, who was young for his rank, 
angered the Dey of Algiers by the spirit and 
vigor with which he urged his case. 

“J wonder,” said the Dey, “at the King of 
England’s insolence in sending me such a foolish, 
beardless boy!” 

“Had my master,” retorted Keppel, not to be 
browbeaten, “considered that wisdom was to be 
measured by the length of a beard he would 
have sent you a he-goat!” 

The Dey yielded, and Keppel got what he had 
come for. 
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THE FRANKLIN BUTTONHOLES 


RECENT candidate for Congress—Mrs. 
Ellen Duane Davis of Philadelphia—is 
the great-great-granddaughter of Benjamin 

Franklin. During her childhood she spent eight 
years with her grandmother, who had been 
named for Franklin’s wife Deborah and who was 
the child of his daughter Sally. 

“She used to study her lessons alongside of his 
bed after his return from France,” says Mrs. 
Davis, who had listened to the when-I-was-a- 
little-girl reminiscences of the old lady many 
times. “She was not born when he went. When he 
got back he was a really broken-down man, and 
he stayed in his bed a good deal. My grand- 
mother had a chair placed by his request along- 
side of his bed, and there she used to learn her 
lessons. He would turn to her and say, ‘Debbie, 
have you learned that line of spelling?’ And she 
would say, ‘No, grandpa, not yet.’ She would 
study a little more and then would say, ‘Grandpa, 
I am ready.’ If she recited properly, he would 
give her a teaspoonful of currant jelly. He always 
kept a glass of currant jelly alongside his bed. 

“Long before that, when her mother, Sally 
Franklin, was a little girl and was sitting sewing, 
her father asked, ‘Sally, what are you trying to 
do?’ Sally said, ‘I am trying to make a button- 
hole.’ He said, ‘Don’t you know how to make 
buttonholes?’ She replied, ‘No, I do not.’ He did 
not say another word, but the next day he came 
in and said, ‘Sally, I have made arrangements 
with my tailor that you shall go to him and learn 
to make buttonholes.’ ” 

Mrs. Davis was able to add, with justifiable 
satisfaction: “The buttonholes that Sally Frank- 
lin made have descended to generations younger 
than I. We all make Franklin buttonholes, and 
they are regular tailor-made buttonholes of which 
we are very proud.” ° 


HIS FIRST PUN 
W: are told that Sir W. S. Gilbert, who 


wrote Pinafore, the Mikado and many 

other delightful operettas, was a humorist 
from the cradle. Unfortunately, most of his 
early witticisms have been lost, but one at least, 
perpetrated at the age of four, is still extant. A 
young aunt of his had an apron in which several 
colors appeared, and young Gilbert had heard 
it spoken of as “party-colored.” 

The aunt happened to wear the apron on some 
gala occasion, when the future author said +o 
her, “I suppose you are wearing a party-colored 
apron because you have come to the party.” 
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We want men and women as local 
representatives to demonstrate and 
take orders for Comer All-Weather 
Raincoats. New offer enables 
you to earn #8 a week and 
Buick touring car. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write quick. 


Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-72, Dayton, O. 
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SNOW SCULPTURE 


F= the girl who has artistic ability 
snow is an excellent and an inex- 
pensive medium in which to work 
in order to perfect herself in her art. For 
those who have no particular artistic 
talent it furnishes material for exhila- 
rating fun and exercise in the frosty out 
of doors. 

Anyone who has drawn or painted even 

a little will be likely to have an eye for 
mn and it is the feeling for form that 
snow modeling will help to improve. 

Moist snow is ry for deli 
If the snow is too fine, get it together by 
sprinkling a little water on the surface 
that you wish to use and then rolling or 
packing the snow into balls of convenient 
size. Allow a generous quantity for waste. 
When you have made the balls, the next 
thing is to get the proper tools. You 
will need three or four round sticks of 
different sizes, some with sharp points 
and some with blunt points, and some 
shingles. 

The old-fashioned snow man was made 
by rolling snow into balls of various sizes 
and placing the balls one on top of an- 
other, with the largest one at the bottom 
to give a firm foundation to the figure. 
That is a good working plan, even if you 
are going to model something more diffi- 
cult than the familiar saow man. 

If there is enough snow, do the work 
on a fairly large scale, so that when you have made 
a good-sized snow mound you can put on or take 
off snow much as a sculptor puts on or takes off 
wet clay. The rule that holds good for clay model- 
ing—to construct the figure in large masses and in 
its relative proportions first, before you do any 
reai modeling—applies to snow modeling too. 

Suppose that you have no model from which to 
work, and that you are going to create from your 
imagination the head of an old man with long hair 
and beard such as the picture shows—for snow at 
once suggests something of that kind. If it is pos- 
sible, place the head on a snow pedestal against a 
background of dark evergreen trees; there it will 
show to excellent advantage. Have the pedestal 
firm and pack it down well. It is a trial of patience 
to have a figure that is well along fall to the ground 
from one too many pats in a weak spot, just be- 
cause the base was insecure. 

Use a smail, thin piece of shingle to scrape down 
the mass at the top into the lines of a head set on a 
full, firm neck and sturdy shoulders. Add snow in 
some places, take it off in others, until you have 
made a realistic mass of hair. Be sure to study 
constantly the progress of the bust from all angles, 
so as to keep the outlines agreeable and in pro- 
portion to the whole from every point of view. 

Make the features large and simple. Do not 
spend most of the precious morning or afternoon 
—for snow figures must be done in one day at the 
most—moulding a nostril or the turn of a lip. Snow 
does not permit that sort of modeling, anyway. 
But if you work in a large, free way and mdicate 
the big masses rather than go into any one part in 
detail, you can produce a really convincing effect. 
Keep constantly in mind the bony structure of 
the skull; the forehead, the bridge of the nose, the 
cheek bones and the chin are all points where the 
bones really create the form of a face. Do the beard 
as @ mass, with the ear joining the side beard, and 
make the mass of the heavy hair project over the 
forehead and temples in places, to form large, 
simple shadow shapes. The shoulders in the coat, 
the soft collar and the tie are all easy to indicate 
if you study them from life. 

Whatever you model from snow, it is an excellent 
plan to “toughen” the figures as soon as you have 
finished them. Press and pat them with the round 
sticks and with the shingles, and smooth off acci- 
dental projections. 

A jaek rabbit is another object that lends itself 
especially to a snow medium. Perhaps the simplest 
way to begin such a figure is to roll up a snowball 
somewhat larger than a life-size rabbit and then 
to begin carving out the general outlines and pro- 
portions of the body and the head. If you can 
include the long, thick ears during that first 
blocking in, so much the better. They will then 
be more firmly attached to the head than they 
will be if you add them later. But your method of 
putting on the ears will depend largely on the kind 
of snow that you must work with. In any case pay 
a good deal of attention to the ear and, as is indi- 
cated in the sketch of the snow rabbit shown here, 
make one or two differences in planes, to give the 
true character of a rabbit’s ears. 

Indicate the eyes by the overhanging, sloping 
forehead with hollows underneath. If you wish, 
put in dark stones or bits of wood to represent the 
eyes. But of course it will be a better piece of 
work if you model the head so well that the shape 
and contour of the forehead and the eye sockets 
= clearly apparent without your adding anything 
else. 

Make several life-size rabbits and place them 
in various poses on a mound of snow that brings 
them on the level of the eye. If you can, model the 
rabbits in the woods, their natural surroundings. 

If there are several persons to do the modeling 
and if the object is to have a good time rather than 
to get training in art, let all of them start work 
together on a “heroic” figure or on a group of 








It is not necessary to wait for mild weather ; sprinkling a little water on the snow will make it pack well 
? 


figures. That is a capital way for the members of 
a week-end house party to entertain themselves. 
Suggest that rival figures be made and offer a 
prize for the best one, or let the company do rapid 
portraits of the different members of the group 
and give a prize to whoever makes the best like- 
ness or, if the thing takes a turn toward caricature, 
to whoever is most successful at that. High bas- 
reliefs, too, provide interesting opportunities for 
snow sculpture. 
es 


Bead Bracelets 


It is in the Girls’ Page for January 
es 


HOLIDAY CANDIES — 


OLIDAY time is the time for rich sweets and 
H appetizing confections. Here are receipts 
that are as wholesome as they are good: 

Quick Date Creams.— Beat two tablespoonfuls 
of butter until it is creamy. Add one cupful of 
confectioners’ sugar a little at a time and beat the 
mixture well after every addition. Add one scant 
tablespoonful of cream, drop by drop, and flavor 
the whole with vanilla. Stone a pound of dates, fill 
the centres with the cream mixture and roll the 
candies in sugar. 

Grape Caramels.—Place two cupfuls of milk and 
one cupful of sugar in a saucepan and stir the 
mixture until it reaches the boiling point. Add one 
cupful of grape jam or marmalade and cook the 
whole until a little of it dropped into cold water 
will form a firm ball. Then add two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, cook the mixture until it reaches 
the “hard-ball” stage, add one cupful of nut meats 
and pour the whole into a greased pan. When it is 
cool cut it into squares. 

Peanut Bars.—Shell one quart of roasted Spanish 
peanuts, remove the skins and chop the nuts fine. 
Beat the white of one egg until it is stiff, and while 
you beat add gradually one cupful of brown sugar, 
one quarter teaspoonful of salt and one half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Fold the peanut meats into the 
mixture, spread the whole in a square, shallow 
buttered tin pan and bake it in a slow oven. When 
the candy is done cut it into bars with a sharp 


knife. 
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A “RECOLLECTION” NEW YEAR’S 
PARTY 


invite your friends to take part in a “‘recollec- 

tion” New Year’s party while you wait for the 
clocks to strike twelve. Ask all to come prepared 
to offer something connected with their childhood 
—a story, an anecdote, a song —that will furnish 
entertainment. And ask all who can remember 
their youthful plans —things that they would do 
some day—to come dressed in costumes repre- 
sentative of those plans. 

For example, the woman or girl who wanted to be 
a nurse will wear a white apron and cap over her 
party frock and carry a thermometer case and a 
wrist watch; the would-be pirate, armed with an 
old sword, will come in @ scarlet bandanna and 
gay trousers and sash; the professor will wear 
sober black and carry a globe and use spectacles ; 
the artist will come in a smock, with an artist’s 
cap on her head and a palette in her hand. 

Of course it will be in keeping with the spirit of 
the occasion to play all the old-time games. Have 
a memory test too. Place a number of miscellane- 
ous. articles on a table, let each guest look at 
the collection for three minutes and then write 
down what he or she remembers. Give a prize—a 


[' you are planning to ‘watch the old year out,” 


wends.t. P pooGE— 
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notebook for a “memory book’’—to the one who 
remembers the largest number of things. 

Have ready as many leaflets—with the title 
Looking Backward written on the covers—as there 
are guests. Each page should carry a different 
heading bearing on an old-time interest—winding 
bee, spelling match, singing school, and so on. Give 
the leaflets out to be filled just as a dance pro- 
gramme is filled; that is, the company ean record 
the names of partners for each contest named in 
the leaflets. 

For the winding bee let the girls hold skeins of 
yarn while the boys wind the yarn into balls, the 
first couple to finish to have a prize. The singing 
school is to determine which couple can sing best. 
A booby prize for the most unsuccessful perform- 
ers will furnish additional fun. 

About eleven o’clock serve the refreshments: 
fruits, nuts, doughnuts and sweet cider, —every- 
one sitting round the fire, if there is a fire,—and 
let each in turn tell his story or anecdote or sing 
his song. 

Meanwhile let one of the boys steal away and 
dress up as the old year. A white beard and wig, 
a long dark cloak or coat and a staff are all the 
costume that he needs. Give him a basketful of 
little calendars,—one for each guest,—and as the 
last stroke of twelve dies away let him enter and 
distribute the calendars. 
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EIGHT -POINTED STAR PUZZLE 


RAW an eight-pointed star like that in the 
diagram. Take seven markers (buttons or 
checkers) and try to put one on each of seven 

points, always with the condition that there be an 
unoccupied line leading to the point on which you 
want to place the marker. 

For example, in the diagram there are markers 
on A, B, C and D. You may now place a marker 
on either E or H, but not on G or F, because there 
is no unoccupied line leading to either G or F. But 
if you place the markers on the points in the right 
order you can use up all seven. 

The solution of this puzzle will be printed in the 
Girls’ Page for January. 
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TWO KINDS OF HONESTY 


A tern ons brother and sister, just promoted 
from one school to another, found that 
among their new schoolmates cheating was 
prevalent. It was apparently a point of pride with 
the pupils to deceive the teachers as often as pos- 
sible and to invent new ways to do it. Neither of 
the newcomers yielded to the fashion, but they 
resisted it in very different ways. 

The girl, who was of a strong and independent 
nature, detested the habit, felt a sweeping scorn 
for all who indulged in it and was outspoken in 
expressing her disdain. With the few who shared 
her honesty, she held herself aloof from her mates; 
she toiled with indignant fidelity at her tasks, never 


complaining, never telling tales, and ac- 
cepting with a feeling of exaltation rather 
than of discouragement a rank lower than 
that which her mental inferiors attained 
by cheating. 

She was regarded as a person apart, 
who had strict notions, did not mind work, 
said sharp things and shot contemptuous 
glances. Her affairs were of no conse- 
quence to the rest of the school. She did 
not care for their opinion nor they for 
hers. 

With her brother it was different. He 
was an active, companionable and sensi- 
tive boy who disliked work as much as 
he loved play, cared immensely for what 
the other fellows thought of him, de- 
lighted in doing a good turn for anybody, 
and desired always to be like the persons 
he was with, and to do as they did. 

He thought it mean to cheat, but he 
could not think meanly of all the pupils 
who cheated. Some of them were very 
“good sorts” in most things. Then, too, 
even if he himself did not cheat, how 
was he to keep from ‘helping others to, 
when his best friends would ask him the 
answers to questions and think him a 
prig if he didn’t tell? 

He tried one day to acquaint his sister 
with his difficulties. She was horrified. 

“Why, Tom!” she exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to tell me you’d like to cheat?” 

’ New, that was exactly what Tom did 
mean. He would have liked to cheat. 
He felt the temptation and longed for the com- 
fortable result. Yet he had not cheated. But he 
stammered and hesitated and felt so ashamed 
before the bristling virtue with which his sister 
received his confession that he never finished it. 
He dropped the subject as soon as he could, and 
so forfeited the strong and bracing help that he 
needed. If only the nature that was so nobly hon- 
est had been patient and gentle too that sisterly 
opportunity would not have been thrown away. 

The two are still at school. The aggressively 
honest girl still maintains her honorable oddity, 
and still wins no one to her side. The boy still re- 
frains with difficulty from doing as the other 
pupils do; sometimes he helps his friends when it 
would be better for them if he refused. But his own 
work is still honest, and some of his mates are 
coming to do as he does, half from love of honesty 
and half from love of him. Perhaps, as his moral 
nature grows with his physical and mental growth, 
he will be as sturdily and naturally honest as his 
sister and more sympathetic than she with the 
weaknesses of others. 

It is a fine thing to have a nature superior to 
common temptations; but when virtue asserts 
itself so vigorously that it crushes or alienates 
the feelings of those who are less hardy morally 
it links itself with a fault. Common honesty and 
common kindliness should go hand in hand. 
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HOP-A-DOODLE 


IE together the legs of each of two players so 

that to move ahead they have to hop. Furnish 

each of them with a smooth pole, about ten 
feet long and well padded at one end, and then let 
them see which can first push thé other over with 
the padded end of the pole. The roosterlike con- 
test will provide plenty of fun for those who look 
on as well as for those who take part. 
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' THE “COSTUME GIRL” 


GIRL who likes to sew has found a way to 
A gratify her taste for it and to earn a con- 
siderable amount of pin money. She makes 
costumes for school, church and college plays. 
Many mothers and boy students have work for 
her to do, and in the six or seven months of active 
dramatic work in her community she makes from 
two hundred to three hundred dollars. Her patrons 
furnish patterns and materials; therefore, since 
she has the use of her mother’s sewing machine, 
her earnings are virtually all profit. 

Crépe-paper costumes for fairies or flower girls 
are the easiest kind for the “costume girl” to 
make; she sells them for two dollars an outfit. 
Simple dimities, clown costumes and bloomer cos- 
tumes bring her from four to five dollars apiece. 
Costumes made from complicated patterns sell 
for five to eight dollars—a price that many women 
are willing to pay rather than try to make some- 
thing that may turn out to be a failure. 

In one month this girl made and sold the follow- 
ing costumes: Eighteen crépe-paper fairy cos- 
tumes for two dollars apiece; one jester outfit for 
five dollars ; three dimity schoolgirl costumes, with 
dimity hats to match, for five dollars an outfit; a 
gypsy costume of gay sateen for five dollars, and 
a clown costume for three dollars. 

That makes a total income of sixty-four dollars. 
In the rush season she seldom averages less than 
that. In slack times she clears from thirty dollars 
to thirty-five dollars a month. Already she has 
saved something for the course in dramatic cos- 
tuming that she wishes to take eventually; and 
since she never sews for more than five hours a 
day, the work does not tire her or keep her from 
other duties and pleasures. 
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_ A HANDY 
LETTERING DEVICE 


NOTICE, whether it be the announce- 
A ment ofa cake and candy sale, a “lost 
or found” advertisement, an auction 
poster or a “‘no trespass” sign, must be 
evenly and clearly lettered if it is to make 
a good impression. Anyone who is anxious 
to do neat and attractive lettering in char- 
acters larger than ordinary script sizes 
will find it easy and worth while to make a 
lettering device in accordance with the fol- 
lowing instructions. The thing once made 
will last as long as any other good drawing 


The guide slots of the lettering sheet, 
arranged as in Fig. 1, should be cut from 
heavy transparent sheet celluloid, which 
can be bought at an art store or a motor- 
supply house or from a general mail-order 
company. It is the material from which the 
flexible windows in automobile curtains 
are made. Common stencil paper can be 
used instead of celluloid, but it is not trans- 
parent and will not last so long. 

Cut out a rectangle of the material six 
and one half by four inches and provide 
yourself with another rectangle of card- 
board several inches larger all round. If 
your principal material is celluloid, pre- 
pare to lay out the guide slots by drawing a 
rectangle of six and one half by four inches 
on the cardboard. Within the rectangle 
draw heavy parallel lines, A A and BB 
(Fig. 1), an inch apart and one and one half 
inches from the respective long margins 
and extending the full length of the rec- 
tangle. Then draw the lighter parallel lines, 
spaced one eighth or one sixteenth of an 
inch apart, as shown in the figure. Make a 
dot on line B B seven eighths of an inch 
from the left end of the rectangle and one 
on A A five sixteenths of an inch farther to 
the right. Take the rest of your measure- 
ments direct from Fig. 1, which is full size, 
and lay out the whole design. The letter 
slots are all one eighth of an inch broad. 
Perhaps you will find it more convenient 
to make a tracing from the figure or to cut 
the figure itself from the page and fasten 
it in the proper place on the cardboard. If 
you use nontransparent stencil paper, you 
will have to lay out the design directly on 
the surface of it. 

With thumb tacks fasten the celluloid to 
a drafting board or other flat board directly over 
the design on the cardboard. If you use stencil 
paper, you will need the cardboard just the same 
for a cutting pad. Then take a steel rule, the edge 
of a steel square or a straight edge of glass and, 
using it as a guide, cut out the design in the cellu- 
loid or stencil paper, removing entirely the por- 
tions that correspond to the outlined parts of 
Fig. 1. You will have to use a very sharp knife and 
must work carefully, holding the rule tight and 
always placing it on the outside of the guide slot 
that you are cutting, so that a slip of the knife will 
not ruin the edge of the slot. It is best to score 
each line lightly before you make the final cut. 

When you have finished the cutting remove the 
sheet from the board and smooth off any irregu- 
larities in the edges or corners of the slots with 
fine sandpaper mounted on narrow strips of light 
wood. One-eighth-inch strips cut from emery 
board are just the thing for the purpose. Lettering 
sheets for drawing characters of other sizes can be 
made by altering proportionately the dimensions 
given here. 

The use of the lettering sheet is almost obvious; 
any letter or figure can be formed by a proper 
combination of the guide slots. Fasten your paper 
to a drawing board and fix a T square or rule in 
position, one and one half inches below the in- 
tended bottom of the first line of letters. Plan the 
words in each line, find the total space you can 
allow, and figure the width of the letters and 
spaces. To make the letters, take a sharp-pointed 
hard pencil and trace along the guide slots, in- 
verting and turning the sheet as necessary, and 
always making sure that the lower edge of the 
celluloid is pressed against the rule; thus the 
letters are kept true without any guide line being 
drawn on the sign. Measure the one-quarter-inch 
spaces between letters by referring to the distance 
between the I and E guide slots. When you have 
marked the outlines of the letters block them in 
with a soft pencil or with ink or black paint applied 
with a small brush. If you want duplicates, make 
the original drawing on a wax stencil for use in a 
mimeograph of draw the letters in hectograph ink 
and heetograph the copies in the usual way. One 
lettering sheet will enable you to do excellent 
regular work. With several sheets of different 
sizes you can produce a large variety of signs. 


a 
PUT IN A WORD 
} ae some one in the company leave the room 


B 


while those who remain choose a word. Then 
the first player, on returning, asks some 
question of the person nearest to him, to which the 
one addressed must make a prompt answer and in 
answering make use of the word selected. Some- 
times an acute leader will guess the word from the 


Fig. 1 
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Here, actual size, are the forms that may be cut in a sheet of’ celluloid six 


and one half by four inches. The construction lines are shown. The line 
of characters should be exactly centred from top to bottom on the sheet 


























Fig. 2 


USoOS 


These letters show what can be done with the lettering sheet ; 
some of them show lines that indicate how they were formed 


answer to his first question. Some awk ward use or 
slight emphasis may betray the word, but generally 
the leader will go to several players, and some- 
times to all present without guessing the word. In 
that case he must go out again unless some one 
volunteers to take his place. If he discovers the 
word, the one from whose answer he guessed it 
leaves the room, those who remain choose another 
word, and so the game proceeds. 
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HER SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


as N the morning of my wedding day,” writes 

QO a@ woman who is now old herself, “my 

grandfather called me to his side and 

gave me a bit of advice that I have tried hard 
to follow. 

“He said, ‘Avoid getting into a rut. There is 
nothing that will rob a woman of her good looks 
or her joy in life like getting into a routine that 
makes her a slave. Don’t you do it, child, don’t 
you do it!’ 

“IT could just remember grandmother, but I had 
heard from many sources that she was a slave to 
washing on Monday, ironing on Tuesday, and so 
on, through all the years of her married life, and 
I know poor grandfather knew just what life 
with such a victim of routine meant. 

“Very soon I had the chance to heed the dear 
old man’s advice, for Bob and I had been married 
only six weeks when he came in to breakfast one 
Tuesday morning very early, looking as eager 
and happy as a boy. ‘I say, Jessie,’ he began, ‘I 
have half a dozen errands to do in the city. Put 
off the ironing until tomorrow, can’t you? Put on 
your bonnet and come along with me. We’ll make 
a day of it. Come on, won’t you?’ 

“I glanced at the basket of clothes waiting for 
me, and the new housewife’s pride bade me stay 
and get that work out of the way before midday. 
But there was another side to the question. I 
glanced at Bob’s hopeful face, and then grand- 
father’s words flashed into my mind. 

***T’ll go,’ I said, and go I did. 

“T think neither of us will ever forget that'day. 
We joked like children on a holiday. We finished 
the shopping and went into one of the exhibitions 
and got home late that night; and when it was 
all over I knew my belated ironing was a petty 
matter compared with the sympathy and compan- 
ionship that we had known that day. 

“That was the beginning. As the years went 
by, and cares increased, I studied hard and long 
to avoid the ruts—the pitfalls of so many farmers’ 
wives. My husband-and children grew accustomed 
to little surprises—baked potatoes for Thursday 
or even Monday, instead of always on Saturday 
night. It was a treat on a wintry night when the 
snow fell quietly all round the house—a treat 


that our children will never forget—to have supper 
in the warm, cosy kitchen, whereas the usual 
supper in the dining room would have made no 
impression at all. 

“Sometimes in early June, when Bob had spent 
a hard day in the fields, his tired face would 
brighten at the sight of a substantial tea spread 
on the table under the oak tree that was our 
pride. It was a little more work for me, but the 
children learned very early in life to save me 
steps, and I was amply rewarded for any effort I 
had ever made when I heard my son say to a boy 
chum, ‘It’s always fun at our house. You never 
know when mother is planning a surprise.’ ” 


ee 
NOVEL PLACE CARDS 


Y using bits of left-over yarns and the tiniest 
scraps of organdie a hostess can provide 
herself with very attractive place cards. Her 

only outlay will be for Bristol- board cards and 
some stem wire that costs five or ten cents a spool. 

To decorate the cards, make little loops of dif- 
ferent colored yarns and gather and group them 
to form a bouquet of miniature flowers. Add some 
ends of greenery to simulate the greenery used in 











Place cards like these add a bright and festive 
touch. Their charm depends chiefly upon the 
brilliant bits of color that form the florets 


formal bouquets and wrap the lower ends in short 
pieces of very narrow lace to make a background 
such as florists use for old-fashioned corsage bou- 
quets. Attach the little knots of flowers to the 
cards by fine white thread. 

Similar bouquets can be made of little round 
pieces of organdie gathered into tiny flowers. Use 
small bias strips of bright-colored organdie and 
roll one edge of each strip between the fingers; 
then fashion the strips into tiny rolled flowers and 
wrap stem wire tightly round the flower at the 








base, leaving enough to form the stem. 
Add two or three rolled edged leaves, and 
your bouquet is complete. 

Making such place cards offers an op- 
portunity for the girl who wishes to make 
a little money. They sell for fifteen cents 
apiece, and the material for them costs less 
than two cents. There is always a demand 
for cards that are both novel and pleasing. 
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MARKETING 


VII. How a Perishable Goes To 
Market (continued) 


ONSIDER potatoes, another of the 
perishable foods, the life of which is 
measured, not by a few hours, as is 

that of milk, but at most by a year. The 
nation’s supply is about four bushels to the 
person. Most of it grows in a few favored 
parts of the country. The Gulf Coast and 
Virginia produce the stock that comes to 
market in the early spring and summer. A 
little later, New Jersey, Long Island and 
Nebraska harvest their crop and start it 
toward the markets; then, almost at the 
same moment, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and the Pacific West 
launch the winter supply. The early crop 
moves direct from the field to the cars, and 
from the hands of the wholesalers who 
receive it into the hands of the jobbers 
who distribute it to the grocer trade. As 
the crop ripens northward, the Virginia 
grower must market his crop before the 
New Jersey and Long Island crops are 
ready for market, or all three suffer the 
penalty of the low prices that accompany 
@ glutted market. If the early crop moves 
easily under the impulse of a fair price and 
@ good demand, then the winter supply, 
coming to market in September and Octo- 
ber, rolls southward to the great vonsum- 
ing centres, and is taken at fair prices by 
a keen market. But if something happens 
» toclog the mov it, as happ d in 1920, 
when the great central area of the United 
States, where the consuming market is, 
raised its own potatoes, then the market 
becomes sluggish, and the road from the 
producer to the consumer is full of trouble. 
In the North there is only a short season 
from potato-digging time until frost. The 
farmer, never knowing when his crop will 
be in active demand, has to protect himself 
by building warehouses, either on the farm or in 
town. Usually he tries to sell his crop as soon as 
possible, so as to avoid the risks of having it 
freeze and of having the market drop. That desire 
makes business for the local buyer, who purchases 
from the wagon, stores the crop in his warehouse 
and either sells or stores as the condition of the 
market warrants. 

Potatoes, because they are bulky and compara- 
tively cheap, seldom travel very far away from 
home. The Maine crop is consumed in the Atlantic 
States; the Michigan crop goes to that part of the 
South which is east of the Mississippi; the Minne- 
sota crop moves to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and points to the south. 

When he has got his potatoes the wholesaler’s 
business is to find a retail market for them. The 
large cities take a fair proportion, but a good share 
of the total car shipments go out to the smaller 
cities and towns of the East and Middle West and 
South. So there is formed a chain that consists of 
the grower, the local dealer, the wholesaler, then 
the wholesaler or jobber who takes the car from 
the original wholesale buyer, and finally the grocer 
in the city or in the country town who buys in 
amounts that vary from a few sacks to a carload. 

Each one of the different owners of the crop 
performs a distinct service to the community. The 
grower not only grows the crop, but usually grades 
and sacks it. If he doesn’t grade and sack it, the 
local dealer has to do it. When the car lot is 
shipped, it is further examined for quality, and 
small or diseased potatoes are thrown out. When 
it arrives at the wholesale market it is inspected 
again, and there the losses are large, often both to 
the grower and to the consumer. Again, when the 
retailer receives his order of a few sacks, he may 
find some unmarketable potatoes in them, and fre- 
quently he has to sort them over repeatedly before 
they finally pass into the hands of the consumer. 

All that labor and the cost of transportation and 
sorting, together with the waste that comes from 
the natural shrinking of the potatoes as the season 
advances, add to the cost of the potato when it 
goes into the hands of the consumer. If the digging 
season is unfavorable or the shipping time ex- 
tremely cold, the losses after the crop has been 
grown may easily double or triple the price. 

Those two food products—milk and potatoes— 
illustrate, each in its own way, the difficulties of 
marketing perishable products. Every such prod- 
uct has its own especial problem, and, no matter 
how much our marketing systems may be im- 
proved, we shall never get completely away from 
the losses that result from the perishable nature 
of the commodity—losses that largely account for 
the fact that there is so wide a margin between the 
price that the grower gets and the price that the 
consumer pays. How to narrow that margin is one 
of the great unsolved problems of marketing. 
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THE MUSICAL BROOMSTICK 


EW persons, probably, have considered the 
EF possibilities of a broomstick as a source of 

music, but all broomsticks have musie in 
them. If they are made of bamboo, as many of 
them are, they make good fifes and Panpipes; if 
of other wood, they make xylophones or the necks 
of tin-pan banjos. With a stock of broom handles, 
or similar material from fishing rods or curtain 
poles, you can make a variety of instruments of 
different sizes—percussion, wind and stringed— 
and with them can organize a very effective or- 
chestra. 

To make a fife, take a fine saw, and cut off a 
length of bamboo just above a joint. With a sharp 
quarter-inch drill—not a bit—bore a mouth hole, 
or embouchure, three quarters of an inch or so 
from the partition at the closed end. Enlarge the 
hole with a rat-tail file and make it somewhat 
elliptical. Bring the fife into tune with the desired 
pitch by sawing off little sections from the open 
end until it agrees with the piano or the other 
instruments with which it is to be played. 

The note should be do. To get the second note, 
re, measure back from the open end of the fife 
five twenty-sevenths of the distance from the 
centre of the embouchure to that end and open a 
hole. To measure that distance—the five twenty- 
sevenths—and the distances for the other holes, 


The Fife 





take a piece of any ruled paper and mark oft 
twenty-seven lines. On a straight edge lay off the 
distance from the centre of the embouchure to the 
end of the fife. Lay the straight edge diagonally 
across the ruled paper so that one end of it touches 
the first line at one corner and the point that marks 
the end of the fife is on the twenty-seventh line. 
The points of intersection of the straight edge 
and the ruled lines on the paper will be twenty 
sevenths, measured on the straight edge. Enlarge 
the hole a little at a time until you get a perfect 
re. The larger the hole the higher the pitch of 
the note that it gives. The amount of enlarging 
necessary to get the correct pitch will depend 
somewhat on the bore of the instrument. For 
mi, make a third opening two spaces from the 
second, measuring in the same direction, or seven 
twenty-sevenths of the distance from the open end. 
The fourth opening should be two spaces from the 
third, and each of the remaining openings two 
spaces from the space next below it. The fourth 
hole, fa, should be somewhat smaller than the 
others, since fa is only a half step from mi. 

The method of sounding the different notes is 
easy. For high do, cover all the holes except the 
top one. For si, leave all the holes open. The re- 
maining six notes of the scale are played by cov- 
ering one to six holes, beginning with the top one. 
You can play a second octave with the same 
fingering by blowing a little harder into the mouth 
hole. It requires practice to learn to blow at ex- 
actly the right angle and with the right amount of 
force, and to cover the finger holes perfectly with- 
out bearing down on them unnecessarily hard ; but 
the difficulties are soon overcome and the fife is 
one of the liveliest of all instruments. 

The Panpipes are an octave lower in tone than 
a fife of the same length, and therefore carry a 
good second part for the “ wood-wind” section. 
They consist of eight or more joints of bamboo 
sawed to the right length and fastened side by side 
with stout waxed cord in such a way that the open 
ends are in line. To sound them, blow across the 
openings as if you were whistling on a bottle. 

You can bring the longest and thickest pipe 
into tune by sawing off small sections as you did 
in making the fife. Another, the thinnest, which 
should be somewhat less than half as long, should 
be tuned an octave higher. Arrange the remaining 
six pipes of the octave as nearly as possible in the 
order of the size of their bores and saw them to 
the right length by measuring the difference be- 
tween high do and low do and dividing it into fif- 
teen spaces with lined paper, as described above. 
Re is three spaces shorter than do; mi, six spaces; 
fa, seven and one half spaces; sol, ten spaces; la, 
twelve spaces; and si, fourteen spaces. To make 
the pipes fit close together, file a hollow on one 
side of each pipe from the enlargement caused by 
the joint of the bamboo at the closed end. A half- 
round file is the proper tool to do it with. 

The xylophone consists of a frame made of two 
strips of one-eighth-inch wood about fifteen inches 
long and two inches wide, kept apart and held 
parallel, with the broad surfaces up, by two similar 





New music from old broomsticks 


strips three eighths of an inch 

thick to which they are nailed. /°3s 

Lengthwise of the two thinner “SN 
N 


pieces tack strips of felt or list, NY 
and on those strips lay lengths years 
of solid wooden broomstick, not + 


bamboo, the longest of which 
should be about nine inches. 
Tune them one to another by- 
reducing the length until each 


sides of the pan that you use for 
the head. Plane one side of 
the handle perfectly smooth to 
make a flat finger board three 
quarters of an inch wide. Meas- 
ure the part that is to go through 


Narre the head of the banjo and cut 
} Me | it down a little with a rasp or 
Bkoese a knife, so that the head will 


Af. 


t+, touch it for only a quarter of 









































is right, and fasten them in 
place by passing a narrow strip 
of felt or list, or a soft cord, 
over all of them and fastening 
it by a tack driven into the sup- 
porting frame between every 
two bars. Let the list or cord pass over the bars at 
the nodes, which are one quarter of the length of 
the bar from each end. 

To play the xylophone, strike the bars with light 
mallets made by fixing a wooden kindergarten 
bead or a spool on a piece of basketry reed. 

The tin-pan banjo is perhaps the most interest- 
ing instrument in the broomstick orchestra, and if 
it is carefully made, with tight joints and sharp 
bridges so that there is no disagreeable buzz or 
clank, and with true frets and a level finger board, 
its tone will be surprisingly good. You can make 
various sizes to carry different parts. 

Cut from a clear, straight-grained broomstick a 
handle from eighteen to thirty inches long, accord- 
ing to the pitch that you desire. Cut the tail end 
on a slant that corresponds to the slant of the 





Method for discovering the places 
Sor the stops on the fife 












































an inch at the rim and thus will 
be as free as possible to vibrate 
and to give a full, clear tone. 
Cut a hole in the rim of your 
tin pan (which may be of any 
size or shape), so that when you 
insert the handle the finger board will be level 
with the head. It is not necessary to cut away the 
tin; simply bend back the flaps and tack them to 
the handle. Punch a little hole in the opposite side 
of the pan and fasten the handle in place with a 
screw eye, which also serves as a ‘‘tailpiece”’ to 
which to fasten the strings. It is best always to 
bore a small hole in which to start the screw eye, 
in order to avoid splitting the wood. 

Insert screw eyes for keys in the other end of 
the handle, on the side opposite the finger board. 
Pierce the handle with small, slanting holes 
through which the wires can pass and near the 
holes glue on a little bridge of hard wood, three 
quarters of an inch long and of about the diameter 
of a match. File or cut notches in the bridge to 
keep the strings half an inch apart, and slant the 





THE GAME OF CHECKERS -— Stroke Problems 


White 






Black 
White to move and win 


HE following strik- 
ing combinations 
will entertain and 
interest the student of 
checkers, and at the’ 
same time improve his 
game. 
SOLUTIONS 
No. 1. 23-19, 6-9, 17-13, 
9-14, 13-9, 14-17, 11-8, 3-12, 
9-6, 2-9, 27-23, 20-27, 19-24, 
12-26, 24-15. White wins. 
No. 2. 15-11, 18-9, 2-7, 
3-10, 11-8, 4-11, 20-16, 11-20, 27-23, 20-27, 
19-24, 26-19, 24-22. White wins. 


Black 
White to move and win 


No. 3. 1-5, 10-1, 3-8, 12-3, 13-9, 3-10, 
a9-25. Black wins. 


a—Here the novice will find another 
position that may bother him. The 
white king on square 10 now retreats 
into the double corner. To win, black 
must crown the men on squares 2 and 
5 and force an exchange of the kings 
in both double corners. The ending 
was published in a previous number. 





Black to move and win 


White 






No. 4 






White 






lack 
White to move and win 


No. 4. 14-17, 21-14, 15- 
18, 14-23, 16-20, 23-16, 20- 
11, 28-19, 11-8, 4-11, 7-23. 
White wins. 


No. 5. 31-27, 18-9, 7-3, 
11-20, 3-8, 4-11, 27-32, 20- 
27, 19-15, 11-18, 23-14, 9- 
18, 32-30. White wins. 


_ No. 6. 31-26, 30-23, 18-15, 
11-25, 6-10, 13-22, 14-9, 5- 
White tomoveand win 44 1998, White wins. 
No. 7. 18-23, 29-22, 23-26, 32-23, 30-25, 
21-30, 16-19, 23-16, 8-12, 30-23, 12-17, 
9-5, 2-6, 10-1, 17-10. Black wins. 


Try to solve the above problems 
without referring to the solutions. 


It would be a good plan in solving 
each problem to set yourself a time 
limit. Then when you can do any of 
the problems in a given time you can 
have great fun by placing the position 
on a checkerboard and inviting your 
friends to try to do it within that time. 





The Xylophone 


notches down on the side toward the keys, so that 
the strings will pass over a sharp edge to prevent 
unpleasant vibrations. Notch in a similar manner 
another bridge, of quarter-round stock, half an 
inch high and an inch long, and place it on the 
head of the banjo under the strings, about two 
inches from the tailpiece. For the two strings you- 
can use a single piece of piano or mandolin wire. 
Wind it several times round the tailpiece and fas- 
ten it to the keys by putting the free ends through 
the eyes and then turning the keys so that the 
wire wraps itself round them. 

Find the place for the frets by cutting the head 
off a brass-headed furniture tack, sliding the head 
up and down under the string, and as you do it test- 
ing the pitch by plucking the string until you have 
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v Panpipes 


found and marked the position of every fret. Then 
at each mark drive a roundheaded brass tack 
with the head on it, to serve for afret. | 

Theoretically, the fret for high do will divide the 
open low do string in halves, but, since pressing 
the string to the fret tends to tighten it, the extra 
stress is likely to make a fret so placed produce 
a tone that is a little sharp. The notches in the 
bridges should be deepened so as to bring the 
strings as near the frets as possible without danger 
of their touching the wrong ones. when they vi- 
brate. If the bridges are of just the right height 
you can find the positions for the frets of re, mi, 
Ja, sol, la and si, in the same way that you found 
the length of the Panpipes. Re is three fifteenths 
of the distance from the bridge to high do, and the 
other notes follow at their respective intervals. 

You should place the frets for both strings on 
the same line and tune one string to G, the other 
to C without retuning. 

With two simple positions of the fingers you can 
then play chords that will carry a very pretty alto 
part to almost any melody. The old familiar tunes, 
like Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Mary- 
land, Jingle Bells, and so on, are best to start 
with. Practice on such crude instruments is not 
wasted, for after learning to play them you will 
find it much easier to take up the study of a flute, 
a clarinet, a mandolin or a guitar. s 
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A RADIO TESTING DEVICE 

Te make an inexpensive device that can be 

used to test any kind of radio receiver when 

outside signals are not audible buy a small 
watchcase buzzer or convert an old doorbell into 
@ buzzer by removing the gong, cutting off the 
striker arm close to the sparking contacts and 
cleaning and smoothing down the sparking con- 
tacts with a fine file or with emery paper. Wind a 
rough coil five inches in diameter with four turns 
of flexible wire cord. Run a one-foot lead from the 
coil to a buzzer binding post and a similar lead 
from the other end of the coil to a terminal of the 
push button. From the other push-button terminal 
run a one-foot lead to a dry cell and a similar lead 
from the dry cell back to the buzzer. Adjust the 
tension of the buzzer spring by bending it slightly, 
and adjust the screw contact point until the buzzer 
gives a light clear note and the contact spark is 
very small and continuous. 

The testing device is really a local miniature 
spark transmitter. To use it attach the circuit to 
the under side of the operating table or the back 
of the receiver cabinet so that the coil can be ad- 
justed close to the antenna lead-in or ground wire, 
and the push button is within easy reach of the 
operator. Press the button and change the position 
of the coil until the buzzer note can be heard 
faintly in the receivers ; then attach the coil perma- 
nently. Make the test just before the broadcast 
concert is to begin. Find a sensitive point on the 
crystal and try all circuit switches to make sure 
that contacts are good, or adjust the plate and 
filament batteries of the audion for the best signal. 
If your receiver is regenerative the strength and 
note of the buzzer signal will tell you when the 
tube is oscillating. The buzzer circuit will also 
assist in testing an amplifier tube circuit. 
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“Big 


Giant” * Engine 


For Young Engineers 


VERY Young Engineer ought to own one of these superb 
Engines. It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but 
in many cases will develop a taste for mechanical work 

and engineering. The Engine is designed for running toy ma- 
chinery at a high rate of speed. These toys, such as machine 
shops, mills, forges, etc., can easily be made by the boys. They 
will thus enjoy both the making and the running of their plant. 
Power can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill through 
an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


Runs Toy Machinery 


OYS, just think of the fun you can have running this 
Engine and making toy machinery for it! There will be 
no dull times, even on stormy days, if you have a “Bi 

Giant” in the house. When steam is up the “Big Giant” wil 
develop power sufficient to run the models you can make. The 
Engine will also supply steam for a shrill blast of the whistle 
whenever the engineer so desires. Besides the fun you can 
have in this way, you will learn many things about steam 
power and machinery that may help you later in life. 


nti It stands eleven inches high and is abso- 
Description. lutely safe. It is an improvement over all 
former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, 
instead of alcohol. Can be run full speed continuously for 
ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, 
steam whistle and a finely fitted water gauge that will always 
indicate the exact amount of water in the boiler. It has a large 
balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most 
yoru Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the market. 
n addition to the many features described, the following 
important improvements have been made this season. The 
boiler is now made of heavy, polished brass, solid brass con- 
nections for the water gauge, brass whistle base and cast 
The “BIG GIANT” is manufactured piston connection. The Engine is finely finished, free from 
exclusively for Companion subscribers © danger of explosion, and one of the most popular articles for 
and can be obtai from us. boys ever offered. Value $2.75. 


OFFER No. | OFFER No. 2 
Send us two new six months’ subscriptions Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion at $1.25 each with for The Youth’s Companion with 35 cents extra 
35 cents extra and.we will send you the “Big and we will send you the “Big Giant’’ Engine 
Giant’’ Engine as described above. ibed above. 


The Engine will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shi; 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send for a 3-lb. package. Be sure to 
have the Engine sent by parcel post, as this will cost less than if sent by express. 


PATHFINDER WATCH 


HE Pathfinder Watch, 14-size model, has a nickel- 

plated case, open face, Arabic dial, “pull out” stem 
set, red minute numerals around outer margin, un- 
breakable crystal, and is a good timekeeper. A Compass 
in the top of the crown adds greatly to the usefulness 
of the Watch. Value $1.75. 


OFFER No. | 


Send us two new six months’ 
subscriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion at $1.25 each with 
30 cents extra and we will send 
you the Watch postpaid. 








OFFER No. 2 
Send us $2.50 for one new 
yearly subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion with 30 
cents extra and we will send you 
the Watch postpaid. 


D&M REGULATION BASKET BALL 


HIS Ball is made of heavy pebbled leather, regulation 
size, and is supplied with best-quality Para rubber 
bladder. An excellent Ball at the price. Value $4.00. We 
offer the D & M brand. An Inflater will be sent for 35 
cents extra. 
OFFER No. | OFFER No. 2 
Send us two new six months’ Send us $2.50 for one new 
subscriptions for The Youth’s yearly subscription forThe Youth’s 
Companion at $1.25 each with Companion with $1.80 extra [4 


$1.80 extra and we will send you _we will send you the Basket 
the Basket Ball postpaid. postpaid. 











FLASH LIGHT with cup 


R its size this Flash Light is the most powerful light invented. The case is made of heavy, 
vulcanized fibre, and is fitted with a large bull’s-eye lens measuring 2% inches. Equipped 
_ With switch for continuous or flash light. The Swivel 
Clip, which is included, hooks the Flash Light to the belt, : 
pocket or sleeve and leaves both hands free. A Battery 
is included in our Offer. This Light is popular with sports- 
men and adapted for use in the home and office. Value 
$2.00. Extra Batteries 35 cents each, postpaid. 


Send us $2.50 for either two new six months’ subscriptions 
oO U R Oo FFE R or one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s aoe 
with 35 cents extra and we will send you the Flash Light postpaid. 


THE COMPANION’S LIST OF AWARDS 


‘i - articles represented in this page have been selected 
from our latest List of Awards, a copy of which was 
recently sent to Companion subscribers. This List contains 
over five hundred articles of interest to every member of i 
the family. = 


There are books of adventure and travel for boys; fascinating books 
for girls; newest novels for older readers; construction outfits; radio 
sets; sporting and outing goods; dolls and toys; silverware; fountain 
pens and Eversharp pencils; pocketbooks and bags; toilet articles; 
articles for the kitchen and household ; wearing apparel ; watches and 
jewelry, which may be easily earned by devoting a few hours of spare 
time in securing new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 

If you have mislaid your List, or wish one for a friend, a post-card 
request will bring a copy. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly EE for all the family. Its subscription 

.50 a year, in advance, including postage 

prepaid to og | dress in the United States or Canada, 
and $3. ore tered at the Post 


Office, Boston as second-class 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by ch: he 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 


the paper. P: ent to a stranger is 


the margin o 
made at the risk of the subscri 


poser is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 


Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 








NOSEBLEED 


PISTAXIS, or nosebleed, is a disagreeable 

thing from which most of us have suffered. 

The inside of the nose is intensely vascular, 

that is to say, it has many blood vessels, and for 

that reason in the case of a sudden blow a large 

and sometimes a terrifying amount of blood may 

flow. Happily, however, nosebleed is rarely dan- 
gerous and often it is helpful. 

Besides nosebleed that follows irritation or 
injury to the nose, there is nosebleed that in- 
numerable bodily disorders may cause. Often it 
accompanies acute disorders such as_ typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, pneumonia and many other 
diseases. Moreover, it may indicate the presence 
of adenoids or in the case of young children a 
foreign body in the nasal passages; or it may be 
owing to anemia or scurvy. 

Young people approaching adolescence and 
middle-aged persons approaching old age often 
have severe attacks of nosebleed that, as they 
tend to relieve the general circulation, are salu- 
tary unless they are excessive. In elderly people 
nosebleed sometimes means that the arteries have 
grown brittle and that the kidneys are diseased. 
Persons in either of those conditions suffer from 
too high blood pressure; nosebleed therefore, by 
relieving the general system, may save the pa- 
tient from apoplexy. 

When we remember that not very long ago 
venesection, or bleeding by the physician, was a 
favorite method of treatment and that leeches 
were used for local bleeding we can the more 
readily understand that a simple attack of nose- 
bleed is nothing to be afraid of. At the same 
time, however, it may be well to commit to 
memory a few simple precautions. The patient 
should always sit upright and should hold the 
chin down to enable the blood to flow forward 
through the nose and not backward into the 
throat. Tight collars and bands round the neck 
should be loosened, and cold should be applied to 
the wrists or to the back of the neck. It often 
helps to snuff cold water up the nose. If the 
bleeding comes from a small spot inside the nose, 
the spot should be treated with an astringent or 
with nitrate of silver. 


°° 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES 


GOOD many years ago there was a certain 
able judge in Illinois whose appearance 
was less impressive than his learning. He 

was extremely cross-eyed, and his hair was a 
bright and unruly red. The judge was not at all 
sensitive and enjoyed repeating jokes that were 
at his own expense. His favorite story was this: 

He had been out on a duck-hunting trip among 
the marshes south of Chicago, and his rough 
shooting costume did not add dignity to his ap- 
pearance. Toward the end of the afternoon he 
was trudging along the road on his way home, 
hot and tired. 

A wagon driven by a lightning-rod agent—a 
more common vehicle in those days than now— 
came along, and the judge asked the man if he 
would give him a lift. 

The agent looked the hunter over rather sus- 
piciously. He was evidently not enthusiastic. At 
last he said, “Yes. If you'll climb on behind 
there, you can ride on the ladders.” 

So the judge climbed on, and they rattled 
along in silence for several miles. They came 
then to a watering trough, and as the lightning- 
rod agent was watering his horse a man drove 
up who knew the judge well. He called him by 
name and title and asked what luck he had had 
with his gun. . 

The lightning-rod agent listened to the con- 
versation with interest. When he got back on the 
seat he said, “Did that fellow call you ‘judge’?” 

“Ves,” 

“What are you judge of—horseflesh?” 

“No, I’m a judge of a law court.” 

“What kind of a court?” 

“A district court.” 

“Back East it takes some considerable man to 
be a judge. How big is your circuit?” 

“Oh, it reaches from the Wisconsin line down 
to Peoria.” 

The man said only one thing more while the 
judge rode with him. That remark followed a 
few moments’ reflection and a couple of loud 
cracks with his long rawhide whip. He said: 

“T believe I’ll settle down here in this part of 
the country myself and get made a judge!” 
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A“Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


= a , ence oe, for some time. Try it on 
rother or a friend today, and see how com- 
pletely you have him in your puwen. — 


Wrestling Secrets 


Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


HIS picture illustrates only one of 

thousands of wrestling holds which 

vary from simple grips to the 
deadly strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 





Become an expert wrest- 
ler through a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 

H and FARMER 
BURNS. 


Farmer Burns, the 
“father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more ~ 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
seven champions 
—among them the great 
world’s champion, Frank 
tcH. These men will 
train you — il wd be- 
come a great a a 
wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 




















Itisthegreatestmindand |) 

body builder in the world. i 
reeds quickness,vigor, \- = 

endurance, bravery, ali idtge cleat’ shotosraphe 


the manly qualities that which accompany every les- 
men defer to and women SitherFrankGotchorFarm- 
admire. Itdevelopsevery ¢f Burns appears as one 
muscle in your body. It fhg absolute accuracy. 
es you poise. You can Seat 

y the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off. Begin today. 


Send Cou 
FREE Book! ¢°" 


> 
The first step is tosend thecoupon $ _ Way Exchange Bldg. 
‘or ’freewrestling 5 
book. It is packed full of in- 
formation about wrestling = i 
wrestiors, Valuable tricksare S with on 
shown. that every S Scien 
boy should have. You will $ sical Cultare, Self Defense, 
be under no obligation. > 
The book is free. Just 

it your name and ad- 








in_the a 
and MAIL IT NOW. $ 
Be sure to give age. © Name.........ccccccescccccecces . 
Farmer Burns 

School 
2509 Rail- 
weplnchange II cccccecececetud ecoceceueceqnnuss 
Omaha, 
Neb. 











makes of radio sets, parts 
and supplies, fully illustrated. 
Play safe—buy standard 
equipment from a reliable 
house. We ship from stock. 
Send $6.50 for genuine Westinghouse WD-11 
“peanut” tube—no storage battery needed. 60 
cents extra for socket. Wonderful results. 

JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 

In Business Since 1860 
122 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


J =e Sour Own Radio 
the Four Way Radio Sulack Plug 

tech pee 9150 

Phe Sour Way Compang™ Fiyetch Bldg + Springfield, Mase 
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ARR TERI A IE TI 


Children’s hands and men’s dark 
clothes soil table-cloth edges—this 
is where wear first shows if cloth 
has to be rubbed clean. P and G 
removes this “edge-soil” without 
rubbing—saves linen, and keeps 
it gleaming white. 


AAS SUSIE BR. 


The “ring” around the bathtub 
disappears at the first touch of 
P and G—it is so easy to clean por- 
celain and enamel with P and G 
that no excuse need be accepted 
for less than daily perfection in 
the bathroom. 


If little Molly should be in an accident, 


what would the neighbors think of those “clean” underclothes? 


Molly’s underclothes are supposedly clean—but 
actually they are gray and untidy. 


That is not necessarily the laundress’s fault. 
The blame may rest with the soap! 


If the dirt is not thoroughly washed out with a 
good soap, it spreads through the whole fabric— 
that is what makes white clothes gray. 


It may be unsafe to let the laundress choose 
the soap. Her reasons for choosing may be 
quite different from yours. 


One thing is certain, however—she will be glad 
to use P and G The White Naphtha Soap because 
its quick cleaning saves her time and energy. 


And you will be pleased with its snow white re- 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
Not merely a white laundry soap; 
But the best features of both combined. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


sults, obtained without destructive hard rubbing. 


P and G is different from strong soaps— 


It acts on the dirt, not on the fabric or 
colors. 


P and G is different from ordinary “mild” 
soaps— . 
It loosens all the dirt and rinses out com- 
pletely, putting less of a burden on boiling. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap is the 
largest selling laundry and household soap in 
America today because its unique combination of 
cleansing properties has replaced less safe and 


less effective soaps. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 








December 21, 1922 
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